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Good Business Men 


are making good profits 
with the 








HROUGHOUT 1934, the Oldsmobile account 
has proved to be one of the most profitable 
that any automobile dealer could obtain. 


The Oldsmobile lines—both Sixes and Eights— 
have been highly successful with the public. 
Retail sales for the nine-month period ending 
September 30th more than doubled the sales 
for the same period of 1933. And, for the most 
part, dealers making these sales have shown very 
satisfactory profits on their investments. 


Oldsmobile is definitely committed to a policy 
of helping its dealers make money. In addition 
to giving them highly desirable cars to sell, it 
offers merchandising counsel, management help, 
‘service and accessory promotion—all for the pur- 
pose of assisting them to earn greater net profits. 


It is a fact recognized by Oldsmobile that the 
capital structures of retail dealerships are often 
built up to a desired point from the profits 
made on small initial investments. For this 
reason, Oldsmobile is particularly interested in 
seeing that its dealers make money. 


OLDSMOBILE FRANCHISE 


Read what 
Oldsmobile Dealers Say 
of their 
PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 


** .. There is no safer place that a man 


could invest his money, in the automotive in- 

dustry, than with Oldsmobile with its sound 

policies. I am looking forward to 1935 with 

the anticipation of the best year since I have 
been in the industry.”’ 

LoGan OLDSMOBILE Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


*¢ |. . We have found it possible to increase 


our profits from year to year in proportion to 
the consistent gain in Oldsmobile’s popularity 
and feel positive that even greater public ac- 
ceptance is assured in the future.”’ 
May Moror Sates 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
° ° 


**_,. . From one standpoint the happiest thing 


about our experience is that we have made a 

substantial profit each month since we opened 
up with Oldsmobile.”’ 

Haskins-BeatTy Motor Company 

DENVER, COLORADO 


*¢ |... With both product and policy ‘right’, 

and with enthusiastic public acceptance of your 

car, it is obvious that you have an ideal fran- 
chise from a profit standpoint.’ 

SOUTHERN Motor Car Company 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Michigan 
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GOES RIGHT DOWN THE NORGE LINE 


NORGE NORGE 


NORGE 
ELECTRIC RANGE BROILATOR 


WHIRLATOR 
OIL BURNER 


® America stoutly resists a lowering 
of living conditions. Home improvement may 
have been postponed, but only until funds were 
available. Now, as purse-strings are loosen- 
ing, there is a marked upswing in purchase of 
those things which contribute to home com- 
fort, convenience and economy. 

"Ample proof lies in Norge sales records. 
August was the sixteenth consecutive month 
which showed an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of the year previous. This 
crescendo can have but one meaning; that 
Norge does supply what America demands. 
® Borg-Warner Corporation and its subsidiary, 


Norge Corporation, have always prospered by 


(Ol | | 






NORGE NORGE NORGE 
AEROLATOR AIR) WASHER GAS RANGE 
CONDITIONER 


NORGE ROLLATOR 
REFRIGERATION 


helping others to prosper. Borg- 
Warner contributes to the welfare of industry 
by supplying high precision parts for auto- 
mobiles. Norge carries on the tradition by 
bringing higher standards of living as well 
The fine 
craftsmanship of Borg-Warner is reflected in 
the plus quality that is built into each of the 
seven Norge products. Each one has a vital 


distinction. 


as new economies to the home. 


Each one in its separate field 
merits the Norge challenge, “See the Norge 
before you buy.” 

@ Visit the Norge dealer near you or write 
direct to the Detroit factory for specific infor- 


mation on any or all Norge products. 


NORGE 


NORGE CORPORATION 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
606-670 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Because of depleted stocks of 
supplies and obsolete machines 
in many banks, the January 
issue will be devoted to the 
Purchasing Officer, whose task 
it is to keep the bank operating 
efficiently and to keep expenses 
in line. Not only will there be 
a number of articles in which 
bank officers detail their ex- 
periences with systems and 
machines, but there will be a 
complete index to the sources of 
all bank equipment and sup- 
plies. This is an issue that will 
be saved by every one in every 
bank who has the responsibility 
of keeping the working force 
supplied with the 
utensils. 

Of course, 1935 will see this 
magazine continue its policy 
that has been so suecessful for 
51 years—that of devoting its 
pages to the exchange of ex- 
periences between bankers. Al] 
though the editors must watch 
the development of government- 
al ownership and control, and 
other national activities that 
influence banking, this is done 
only to be better able to select 
those experiences of bankers 
which will be most helpful at 
the time. 

The deliberations of the in- 
vestment committee, which have 
proved to be so helpful to our 


necessary 


(Continued on last column) 


ESTABLISHED 1883. G. Prather Knapp, Publish- 
ing Director; Richard F. Durham, Managing Editor; 
John Y. Beaty, Editor; M. G. Hermetet, Assistant 
Editor; A. F. Weise, Business Manager; Howard F. 
Wintrol, Advertising Manager; J. A. Frost, Western 
Cowing, Pacific Coast 


Manager; S. C. 
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readers, will be continued by 
George Bushnell. The series of 
articles which begins in this 
number by Claude L. Stout will 
also extend through several 
issues of the coming year. He 
brings to our pages the view 
point of a man who has had the 
experience of a bank examiner 
and who has seen the inside 
operation of many banks, but 
who is now operating one insti- 
tution and can see the applica- 
tion of important banking 
principles from the executive 
desk. 

The relations with customers 
and the people of the com- 
munity are so highly important 
that a new series of articles 
will portray exactly what hap- 
pened to one Wisconsin banker 
who has been helping to build 
his community over 25 years. 

The importance of modern 
merchandising, modern heating, 
air conditioning, and other such 
subjects concerning the bank’s 
customers, will be treated in 
articles appearing in each issue, 
based upon actual cases. 

1935 is going to be a most 
interesting year in banking, and 
Rand MCNally Bankers Monthly 
dedicates itself to the task of 
keeping up-to-the-minute with 
practical tested ideas concern- 
ing the most difficult tasks of 
bank officers. 


TERMS: To United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 a 
year, two years for $7.50, three years for $10.00; 
single copies 50 cents. No extra charge for postage 
to Canada. i 


Postage to other foreign countries 


50 cents per year additional. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS...SAVINGS BANKS...TRUST COMPANIES 


---AND THE MORRIS PLAN 


We have previously defined The Morris 
Plan and outlined the way in which it 


supplements the services of other banks. 


We are not in the business of making 
short term loans of the usual commercial 


banking nature. 


We do not undertake the work of 
executors and trustees; we do not seek 
voluntary trusts, custodianships, or life 


insurance trusts. 


The mutual savings banks have mastered 


an investment technique which is exclu- 


sively their own. 


But we believe that in our own field of 
Industrial Banking the combined experi- 
ence of Morris Plan institutions from 
coast to coast gives us a definite advantage 
in serving the public economically and 
well. 


Commercial bankers of prominence have 
recognized that we fill a distinct need in 
the banking structure; one that stands on 
its own feet separate and apart from other 
forms of banking. To specialize in that 
particular field is our policy. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 


15 East Fayette STREET 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This series of advertisements 
is sponsored by Morris Plan 


institutions 


in 89 cities. 
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THE MECHANICAL DIPLOMATS! 








BOOKKEEPER 





aioe TELAUTOGRAPHS 


For Instantaneous, Accurate and Tactful Communication to 
the Bookkeeper while the Depositor is at the Teller’s Window! 
They Protect 


Against Errors, Misunderstandings, And Embarrassment 
Which Inevitably Result When Audible Communication 
Devices, Conveying Systems, etc. Are Used! 


The telautograph system is the ideal method for teller- 
bookkeeper messages. 

It is instantaneous in operation, enabling the teller to 
render to the depositors that quick service to which 
they are entitled and which they have been led to 
expect from your bank. 

It is 100% accurate and prevents overdrafts (voluntary 
or otherwise) together with their consequent losses 
to the bank. 

Telautographs leave an indelible handwritten record on 
each machine, by means of which, when the human 
element errs, the reponsible party can be identified 
immediately. 

Telautographs are so secret and silent in operation that 
the teller can write to the bookkeeper for balance data 
with the greatest facility and without any fear of embar- 
rassing the waiting depositor—which happens where 
balances are openly (or covertly) questioned in the 
presence of others, resulting very often in the loss of 
the depositor’s and his friends’ good will. 


TELAUTOGRAPHS Operate With The Same Efficiency Regardless Of 

Whether Your Tellers Are Separated From The Bookkeepers By A Wall, 

Several Floors, Or, As In The Case Of A Branch Office, By Several Miles. 

Interior Installations Cost But 28c Per Day For Each Machine, That 
Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET, ‘‘FRIENDLY SERVICE TO BANKS,’’—OUR MAN—OR BOTH 
(NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE) 


TELAUTOGRAPH (:885,) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
ALMOST 1000 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 500 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
708 
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Unused Credits 


And 


The Government In Banking 


HE federal government had 
([Meaned (as of June 30, 1934) 

$6,544,000,000 through 17 gov- 
ernment lending agencies, 15 of 
which have been created within the 
past three years. 

In order to have a better under- 
standing of just what the federal 
government is doing to supply the 
eredit needs of farmers and business 
men, it will pay to consider its 17 
lending agencies. The following in- 
formation has been officially checked 
by the Treasury Department of the 
federal government and gives the 
name of the lending organization, in- 
formation as to its permanency, and 
information as to which of 49 types 
of loans it is set up to make. 


Government Lending 
Agencies 


1. Reconstruction Finanee Cor- 
poration—Temporary—May make 
loans up to Feb. 1, 1935. Duration 
of loans: up to three years, with pro- 
vision for renewal or extension to a 
maximum of five vears from date 
originally made. May make loans to: 

Industrial concerns (capital loans under 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Here are the facts we need in order to understand 
what part the federal government is taking in American 
banking. They deserve consideration and discussion. 


certain conditions) 

Banks (open and closed) 

Savings banks 

Trust companies 

Building and loan associations 

Insurance companies 

Mortgage loan companies 

Credit unions 

Federal land banks 

Joint-stock land banks 

Federal intermediate credit banks 

Agricultural credit corporations 

Livestock credit corporations 

Railroads 

Receivers of railroads 

Processors and distributors of agricul- 
tural commodities and livestock 

To cooperatives marketing agricultural 
commodities and livestock 

To finance farm surplus sales in foreign 
markets 

To drainage, levee and irrigation dis- 
triects 

To purehase preferred stock, 
notes and debentures of banks 

(On June 30, 1934, 
loans outstanding 
000) 


eapital 


this corporation had 
totaling $2,667 ,000,- 


2. Farm Credit Administration— 
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Permanent—Administers the lend- 
ing operations of: 
Federal land banks 
Federal intermediate eredit banks 
Land bank commissioner 
Central bank for cooperatives 
12 regional banks for cooperatives 
Production credit associations super- 
vised by 12 production eredit corpora- 
tions 
Regional agricultural credit corporations 


3. Federal Land Banks—Perma- 


nent—Long term loans on: 

First mortgages on farms made through 
national farm loan associations and 
direct by banks. 

(There were outstanding loans of $1,705,- 

000,000 on June 30, 1934) 


4. Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks—Permanent—Lend to, and 
discount for: 

Banks, production 

and other agricultural financing insti- 
tutions on the security of agricultural 
and livestock paper; also lend to co- 
operative marketing and purchasing 
associations of farmers on the security 


eredit associations, 
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Government Ownership In Commercial Banks 


















































1 2 3 4 | 5 | 6 
subserip- | purchases | Disputed | purchase | Per cont 
| ns fo ° apita or Sub- | 
State | Rrcterres | pwoter or] *eriptions | "Neier or,| Capitar | tots, | of Capital im which 
Banks and/| of Banks | Preferred oy =. of Banks — Govern- 
Trust Co’s. and Trust gatnek of and Trust | by States by States mont — 
No. of Bks.| No. of Bks. | Trust Co’s. Co's. Capital 
: | (In Thjousands of Djollars) 
AltA... ‘(a 10,820 |...... : 32,038 219 33. 32. 
Avig...... 2 | 1 | 100 840 3,840 20 24. 15. 
oe Se | 3,128 ae 13,886 247 22.5 | 47.7 
Calif... 126 1 38,745 5,000 215,419 271 20. 46.8 
Colo... ae ee 4,075 |. 15,628 166 26. 29.5 
Conn... Cc we ce .| 5,603 eeee 47,103 199 12. 20.6 
La 4 9 115 405 13,314 48 3.9 27. 
D. :.. 5 | 5 | 950 1,800 21,835 21 12.5 47.6 
Se Come ee ft Pee 21,184 153 3.7 22. 
ae 15 72 1,275 3,031 36,099 333 Mme i Be. 
Idaho. . 24 Scieie etal RD Gos ow acewte 5,151 64 28.6 37.5 
= 113 96 | 80,355 5,901 221,829 887 38.8 23.5 
Ind.... 51 224 | 5,904 | 7,309 57,624 555 22.9 49.5 
Iowa. ..| | a See 8,656 |. 37,911 681 22.8 19.6 
Kan... .| 158 | 3,666 |. 31,464 747 11.6 21 
Bec ie eee 6,793 a 39,216 438 ‘. 25. 
ei... . .| 13 100 | 3,975 4,826 30,419 150 28.9 | 7% 
Me.....| 28 ll | 4,110 215 16,716 104 25.8 37. 
Md....] _— 49 | 1,000 5,325 35,031 198 18. 28. 
Mass.. . | CD eae ae ii 3 ee 149,210 412 8.8 16.7 
Mich.. . 175 1 31,374 700 78,885 468 40.6 37.6 
Minn... 92 148 10,881 | 3,370 61,178 692 23. 34.6 
Miss... . 26 135 1,530 5,821 17,213 214 42.7 75. 
ae 68 138 8,432 10,354 93,038 744 20. 27.6 
Mont.. .! 32 25 | 1,946 582 9,988 127 25. 44.8 
Neb.. 48 | i Saas 24,566 475 20. | 10. 
Nev.... 3 lo? eae 845 13 17.8 | 23. 
N. H... 14 298 |.........| 8,596] 114 3. | 2. 
i 163 1 22,640 300 143,428 432 15.9 | 37.9 
N.M.. ae eer eee 2,700 43 21. | 41.8 
SS ae 150 | 248 104,867 | 145,525 | 1,030,945 929 24. | 42.8 
eae 132 Nails 2 eee 25,108 223 19.6 59. 
a 24 104 1,860 1,419 11,299 216 20. 59. 
Ohio. 62 330 15,111 53,742 186,376 682 36.9 57 
Okla A: Beskes Sestc Lf) eerste 31,608 422 25.7 7 
Ore 20 34 573 955 12,951 113 oe 47.7 
Pa.. A eee 24,988 304,028} 1,125 8. 26.6 
oe ee Eee Sk ere 19,415 31 ee al ae se 
45... 5 25 970 1,024 9,123 131 21.8 22.9 
2... 31 92 2,695 1,324 10,643 212 37.7 58. 
Tenn Jl BER ee 7 eee 37,558 335 8.6 31.6 
Texas. . 132 264 19,483 7,210 109,498 971 24. 40.7 
Utah... 9 33 1,325 2,640 10,624 60 37. 70. 
a 42 18 6,945 7,025 21,988 95 63.5 63. 
WA s< 147 ei ‘ 48,637 322 17. 36. 
Wash... 26 77 978 2,290 29,514 196 11. 52.5 
W. Va.. 23 50 1,570 2,591 28,952 184 14. 28.6 
Wis. . 45 334 1,322 13,721 70,718 649 21. 58. 
Wyo.. 23 |; i i eae 4,146 63 18.7 36.5 
Totals 3,123 2,625 485,987 | 295,245 13,488,485) 16,194 22. | 35. 


Source: 
pages 16, 32 and 33. 


of agricultural commodities or farm 
supplies. Usual maturities one year 
or less. 
(Loans aggregated $198,000,000 on June 
30, 1934) 


5. Land Bank Commissioner— 
Permanent—Long term loans on: 
First and Second farm mortgages. 
(Advances made in the name of the com- 
missioner on behalf of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation totaled $379,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1934) 


6. Central Bank For Cooperatives 
—Permanent—Makes working capi- 
tal and facility loans to: 


Farmer cooperatives desiring more than 
$300,000 or to cooperatives operating 
in more than one Farm Credit Ad- 
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Columns 5 and 6—Rand M‘° 


Columns 1, 2, 3 and 4—Quarterly Report R. F. C., covering period 2-2-32 to 6-30-34, incl., 
Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1934 Edition, page 63 


ministration district. 
(On June 30, 1934 this bank had $21,000, 
000 in loans outstanding) 


7. 12 Regional Banks For Coop- 
eratives—Permanent—Makes work- 
ing capital and facility loans to: 

Farmer cooperatives desiring less than 

$300,000 or to cooperatives operating 
in one Farm Credit Administration 
district. 

(The total loans of these 12 banks on 

June 30, 1934 amounted to $21,000,000) 





8. Production Credit Corporations 
—Permanent—Organize and Super- 
vise production credit associations. 
Subscribe to Class A stock in associa- 
tions. Do not lend to farmers. 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY 


9%. Production Credit Associations 

-Permanent—lIntermediate and 

short-term loans to: 

Farmers for general agricultural pur 
poses, including the growing and har 
vesting of crops, the breeding, raising 
and fattening of livestock and the 
yroduction of livestock and poultry 
} ] 7 
products. 

(These associations advanced $76,500,616 
between June 1, 1933 and September 

30, 1984) 


10. Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations — Temporary — (Not 
operating now). 

To farmers and stockmen for production 
purposes. Applicants for loans re 
ferred to production credit 
tions. 

(The outstanding loans of these corpora 
tions totaled $50,000,000 on June 

1934) 


associa 


30 


11. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tions—Temporary. 
One season loans to farmers on cotton 
and corn. 
(Total outstanding loans on June 30, 


were 205,000,000) 


1934 


12. Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works—Temporary 
—Long term loans: 

To states, cities and other public bodies 

for Public Works 

To private corporations for projects of 

a publie nature 

To railroads for purchase of equipment 

and for repairs 

For low-cost housing and slum clearance 


Advances as of June 30, 1934 were $135, 
000,000) 


13. Electric 
Authority, 
rary. 

This agency’s activities consist of tak- 
ing over the purchaser’s paper from 
the retailers and collecting payment 
through the utility companies, who 
make small charges on the monthly 
bills of the original purchasers, until 
the electrical apparatus is paid for. 
The function of the agency is to 
arrange for this credit between the 
purchaser and the retailer and to col 
lect payment for the equipment. 


Home and Farm 
Incorporated — Tempo- 


14. Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion—Temporary—May make loans 
up to June 13, 1936, for periods up 
to 15 years, to: 

Home owners for the financing or re 

financing of home mortgages. 
(The June 30, 1934 report showed $834, 

000,000 in loans outstanding) 

15. Home Loan Banks—Perma- 
nent—May make loans only to home 
mortgage lending institutions. 
(Loans on June 30, 19384 were $86,000,000) 


16. (a) Export-Import Bank of 
Washington— Permanent — Interme- 
diate term loans to: 
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Exporters and importers to finance trade 
between the United States and other 
nations, specifically Russia. 

(b) Second Export-Import Bank 
of Washington—Intermediate term 
loans to: 

Exporters and importers to finance trade 
between the United States and other 
nations, specifically Cuba. 

(These banks had loans of $3,000,000 on 

June 30, 1934) 

17. Federal Subsistence Home- 
steads Corporation — Temporary — 
Long term loans to: 

Individual homesteaders, who are 
selected by the Project Manager, for 
the purpose of buying land and build- 
ing homes. ‘ 


(The Federal Reserve Bulletin for Septem 
ber, 1934 shows total advances outstand- 
ing, as made by these various agencies 
to be $6,544,000,000.) 

cu 4% 

In addition to these government 
agencies, there are 30 privately man- 
aged lending agencies which make 
29 different types of loans. Eleven 
of them make loans similar to those 
made by commercial banks. 

These 30 privately managed insti- 
tutions and the types of loans they 
make are as follows: 

1 Commercial bank—Short-term 
loans for commercial purposes, live- 
stock and chattel loans, and inter- 
mediate credit loans. 

2 Savings bank- 
loans, mortgage loans. 

3 Mutual savings bank 
term loans, mortgage loans. 

4 Morris Plan bank—Personzal 
loans with additional signers—to be 
repaid in regular installments. 

5 Trust Company — Mortgage 
loans. 

6 Investment bank 
bond issues. 

7 Mortgage company—Real es- 
tate mortgage loans. 

8 Federal reserve bank—Loans 
to member banks, emergeney loans 
to individuals under some conditions. 

9 Credit union—Small loans to 
members with repayments made out 
of salaries. 

10 Personal loan company—Small 
loans made to husband and wife 
with a chattel mortgage on. personal 
property such as furniture. 

11 Joint stock land bank—Farm 
mortgage loans. (These banks are 
now in liquidation. ) 

12 Private bank 
of loan. 


Short-term 





Short- 








Stock and 


Most any type 


13 Foreign banking corporation 
—Loans to importers and exporters 


Accusations and 
“whispering cam- 
paigns” to the ef- 
fect that banks are 
refusing to co-op- 
erate with recovery 
efforts—that their 
doors are shut to 
all but the “gilt- 
edged’’ borrower, 
cannot carry weight 
in the face of such 
evidence as this. 


Note particularly 
the underlined 
paragraph in the 
Lincoln-Alliance ad- 
vertisement — irre- 
futable proof that 
the bank is not only 
soliciting loans, but 
is actually making 
them. 


for periods longer than three months. 
14 Building and loan association 16 Note broker—Commercial 
Mortgage loans on homes. 


15 Diseount 
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corporation—Ad- 17 Pawn 
vances on trade acceptances, bankers 
acceptances, bills of exchange, and 


Are BANKS 
Willing to Make Loans? 
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Do the Banks Want to 
Make Loans? 


ERE are the facts as we know them at the Lincola- 
Alliance: 
At the close of business November tst 
there.wes on our books a@ total 
$29,342,848.64 im loans. 462 loans had been 
made during the week. 

There's no mystery about the loaning business of a bank. 


Records as to who borrows and-how much. naturally, are 
confidential, 


We believe that loans are essential to the business and well 
being of the community. Making loans to assis: business 
is one of the chief services this bank can tender. 


Furthermore, the income of the Lincoln-Alliance is largely 
derived from the interest received on its loans. There can 
be no question abour our wanting to make loans. It is our 
every day business t make loans. s 


Today, as at all times in the past, this bank is ready 10 make * 
Joans to responsible borrowers. If you are interested, one 
of our officers will be glad to consider the matter with you. 


‘LINCOLN-ALLIANCE 
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Se en ee 


First National Bank 
Greenville National Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Trust Co. 


COOPERATING FOR THE PROSPERITY OF THIS COMMUNITY 
2 RRMRGRS TERIA REPOST TRAE FOND 


Educational copy, on the subject of 
banks’ loan policies, is particularly 
appropriate to the co-operative type 
of advertisement. 


18 Agricultural credit corpora- 
tion—Loans of 6 months to one year 
on farm operations. 

19 Livestock loan 
Loans on livestock. 

20 Call money desk—(in the New 
York Stock Exchange) Demand or 
eall loans to brokers. 

21 Commercial credit company— 
Loans on assignments of open or 
book accounts. 
| 22 Insurance company — Mort- 

gage loans, loans on insurance pol- 
icies. 
23 Individual investor — Mort- 
gage loans, capital loans. 
24 National farm loan association 
-—Mortgage loans on farms. 
_ 25 Finance company—Time pay- 
ment loans on purchased merchan- 
) dise. 
i 26 Local. dealer—Time payment 
loans on articles sold. 

27 Manufacturer—Time payment 
loans on articles manufactured. 

28 Stock exchange broker—Loans 
on stock exchange collateral. 

29 Cooperative credit association 
—Loans of 6 months to one year on 
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company — 





@ Readers are invited to discuss 


these facts. 4 & Helpful contributions 


will be printed in coming issues & 


agricultural products on a farm or 
in a warehouse. 

30 Livestock commission mer- 
chant—Loans on livestock to be fed. 


Government Ownership Of 
Stock In Commercial Banks 


In addition to the government op- 
erating 17 types of lending agencies, 
it owns stock in 3,123 privately 
managed banks and trust companies 
and has purchased capital notes from 
an additional 2,625 privately man- 
aged banks and trust companies. 
Expressed in money, it has invested 
$485,987,000 in preferred stock and 
$295,245,000 in capital notes. The 
government, therefore, owns 22% of 
the capital of the privately managed 
banks and it owns capital in 35% of 
all of the banks now operating. A 
tabulation of these figures by states 
is to be found on another page of 
this issue. 

The latest figures compiled by 
Rand M‘Nally Bankers Directory 
(the Blue Book), show that the low 
point in number of banks was 
reached in July 1933. 

The decline started in 1921, and 
between January 1, 1921 and Decem- 
ber 30, 1929, there was a decline of 
6,901. The decline from 1929 to the 
low point in July 1933 was 8,878. 

It is apparent that other factors 
than the stock market crash were 
reducing the number of banks. The 
improved roads have eliminated hun- 


dreds of small banks whose patrons 
found it just as easy and more inter- 
esting to transact business in larger 
centers. The decline of the import- 
ance of small communities is evi- 
denced by the decline in number of 
post offices of the first, second, and 
third class, which has amounted to 
2,336 since 1929. There are, how- 
ever, many communities without 
banks that should have banking 
facilities and the reports now coming 
to the Blue Book show activity in 
bank organization. The compilation 
shows that the number of banks is 
now steadily increasing with a total 
on November 15, 1934, of 16,254. 
This includes the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

These banks are divided by kinds 
as follows: National banks, 5,488; 
state banks and trust companies 10,- 
492; private banks, 274. This is the 
smallest number of private banks 
ever reported by the Blue Book since 
it began the classification of banks 
in this way in 1896. It is interesting 
to compare these 1896 figures with 
those of today. There were at that 
time, 3,705 national banks, 5,439 
state banks and trust companies, and 
3,843 private banks. 

In 1863 when national banks were 
first provided for, there were 66 or- 
ganized. At that time, there were 
1,466 state banks and trust com- 
panies. The number of national 
banks grew rapidly until, in 1865 
there were 1,294 national banks and 





How Commercial Banks Stood In Willingness 


To Lend On June 30, 1934 


Outstanding loans of commercial banks and 


IID iiintitnsincislocintecendicvecectecueetnmtaylesiwcbmbes $21,462,683,000 
Unused credits (in Reserve City banks only).................. $10,000,000,000 
Loans by government agencies that could classify as 

loans for commercial banks.....................0...0...0..0.00000000. $ 1,958,000,000 
I ee ea, ROC Ne SPREE ve $33,420,683,000 
Total commercial bank loans, 1926.............00...0.00000.00000..... $34,605,156,578 


SOONG TA Bi sie sncicnssnsesonsssncesssns 


Visi deieecsosviititeecailiabalgaee $ 1,184,473,578 


But—deposits in banks in 1934 are $7,323,625,140 less than they 


were in 1926. 
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1 The federal government has 
17 lending agencies that had loans 
outstanding June 30, 1934 of 
$6,544,000,000. 

2 In addition, there are 30 
kinds of privately managed lend- 
ing agencies. 

3 The federal government 
owns stock in 35% of all the 
privately managed state, national, 
and private banks. 

4 Commercial banks, there- 
fore, have 46 kinds of contem- 
poraries in the lending of money. 


Eight Important Facts On Current Banking Trends 


However, commercial banks are 
not chartered to make some of 
the kinds of loans that are made 
by some of the other agencies. 


5 The number of commercial 
banks is slowly increasing, the low 
point having been reached in 
July, 1933. The total in opera- 
tion November 15, 1934 is 16,254. 


6 Federal officials continue to 
make the statement that com- 
mercial banks are not lending as 
they should, apparently without 
due consideration being given to 


the 46 other lending agencies, 17 
of them government-owned. 


7 On June 30, 1934, the com- 
mercial banks had loans totaling 
$21,462,683,000 which was 45% of 
their deposits on that date. 


8 On June 30, 1926, they had 
loaned $34,605,156,578 which was 
64% of deposits. However, at 
that time there were only two 
government-owned agencies (Fed- 
eral Land Banks and Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks), 
whereas now there are 17. 





only 349 state banks and trust com- 
panies. 


The number of state institutions 
dwindled until they reached a low 
point of 247 in 1868. By that time, 
there were 1,640 national banks. 
But then the state banks began to 
inerease again, and in 1887, the num- 
ber was almost evenly balanced. 
There were 3,014 national banks and 
3,156 state institutions. From that 
time on, the proportion has gone 
much more heavily toward state 
banks with national banks never 
again gaining a point in numbers 
equal to those of the state institu- 
tions. 

In January of 1921 when Rand 
M®Nally Bankers Directory reported 
the largest number of banks (31,- 
811), 8,191 of these were national 
banks, and 22,413 were state institu- 
tions. In addition to this, there were 
1,207 private banks. One reason for 
the continuous decline in private 
banks has been the enactment of 
state laws prohibiting their existence 
in many states. They now exist in 
only 14 states. 

There is one private bank in 
Alaska. Georgia has the largest num- 
ber—52. Michigan is next, with 46. 
Then comes Indiana with 35; Penn- 
sylvania with 29; Iowa with 22: 
New York with 19; Ohio, 14; and 
the rest are distributed, with from 
one to four per state. 

In talking of the number of banks, 
we really ought to consider the num- 
ber of branches, for there are now 
3,030 branches, which, when added 
to the 16,254 head offices, makes a 
total of 19,284 banking offices. This 
includes, of course, only the commer- 
cial banks, the savings banks, and 


the trust companies. 

The federal government continues 
to make the statement through va- 
rious officials that commercial banks 
are not lending what they should. 
This accusation is never accom- 
panied by any information as to the 
amount of lending done by the 17 
government-owned institutions, nor 
is the lending of the 29 types of 
privately managed contemporaries 
of the commercial banks mentioned. 

Studying the figures for commer- 
cial banks alone, we find that, on 
June 30, 1934, these banks had loans 
totaling $21,462,683,000, which is 
45% of their deposits on that date. 
To have something with which to 
compare this, let us consider the 
figures of June 30, 1926, which is 
quite often called a normal year. On 
that date, the commercial banks had 
loaned $34,605,156,578, which was 
64% of the deposits at that time. 

Two things, however, must be con- 
sidered in this connection. The first 
one is that banks now hold, in addi- 
tion to commercial loans and dis- 
counts, government securities to a 
total of over $11,000,000,000. This 
is much more government securities 
than have ever before been held by 
commercial banks. Furthermore, it 
seems quite apparent that the banks 
will be asked to purchase still more 
government bonds. 

The other fact that deserves con- 
sideration is a figure collected and 


these credits that have been alloted 


to it, the total loans of commercial 

banks would then reach $31,000,000,- 

000 (about 66% of deposits) at a 

time when deposits are very much 

less than they were in June, 1926. 

Furthermore, these credit figures 
(Continued on page 757) 


This bank “sets the public right” on 
its attitude toward potential borrow- 
ers by stating clearly the type of 
loans it can make. 7 
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distributed by the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers, which shows 
the amount of credit lines at present 
held for the use of industry but un- 
ealled for. The total is nearly $10,- 
000,000,000. 

If industry were to make use of 


Peters 














With The Same 


S BANKERS, we know—some- 
times to our diseomfort—that 
customers decide for them- 

selves what time of the day they will 
do their banking. This naturally 
causes peak and lax periods in the 
day’s work for the operating depart- 
ments. 

These alternating rush periods 
were, in part, responsible for the 
organization of our distributing 
department, from what had _previ- 
ously been four separate depart- 
ments: proof, clearance, transit and 
night clearance. Centralized into one 
large unit three years ago, it has 
harnessed this ebb and flow of trans- 
actions so that the distributing 
functions ride at an even keel 
throughout the day. It has led also 
to the simplifying of many oper- 
ations. 

The distribution problem at the 
Cleveland Trust Co. is far from a 
small task. The bank is one of the 
largest in the middle west, with ap- 


creasing 


We Handle More Items 


Personnel 


By ARTHUR HAYS 


The Cleveland Trust Company’s distribution depart- 
ment handles 18 million items a year, with an 
equalized flow of work throughout each day. The 
method used, as described here by the department 
manager, is applicable in principle to most banks. 


proximately 500,000 depositors. It 
has banking offices in community 
centers throughout Greater Cleve- 
land and in nearby cities—Bedford, 
Lorain, Willoughby and Painesville. 
Figuratively and actually, its dis- 
tributing department must function 
as smoothly, efficiently and speedily 
as a great machine. 

The necessity of earing for the in- 
number of transactions 
accompanying the steady growth of 
the bank fostered our flexible system 
of distribution, which now handles 
as many as 18 million items a year. 
A million and a half items flow 
through the centralized department 


The batches of checks are given to the adding machine runners, who 
balance the divisions against the total of deposit slips in the batch. 
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each month! A correspondingly 
large number of checks, as many as 
45,000 daily, are dispatched from 
the main office of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. to banks throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

With distributing operations han- 
dled by one unit, we have been able 
to effect a considerable saving in the 
cost of handling transactions, by in- 
creasing the handling capacity with- 
out increasing the personnel. It also 
resulted in the establishment of a 
convenient, simplified ‘‘batch  sys- 
tem’’ of distribution, which has elim- 
inated much record keeping. We are 
likewise able to gear the department 
to peak load periods by shifting a 
number of the clerks from one divi- 
sion to another at certain rush 
periods during the day. 

Our regular staff of 76 employees 
is augmented by two shifts of tellers 
from the main office banking de- 
partment, who alternate for service 
before and after banking hours— 
one shift working in the morning 
from 8:30 until 9:00 and the other 
in the afternoon from 3:10 until the 
work is completed, about one hour 
later. 

The primary sources of items at 
our main office, alone, include 11 
savings tellers, 26 commercial tellers 
and 14 ‘‘odd’’ tellers. To these 
sources are added items from our 57 
branches. 

With our system, tellers are not ob- 
liged to spend their time in the cages 
proving checks, using ‘‘seratcher’”’ 


sheets, and running proofs. Our 
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distributing department becomes the 
teller’s ‘‘right-hand man’’ and re- 
lieves him of many tasks by keeping 
his proof. 

The tellers are responsible only 
for the cash taken in; verifying it 
against the total listed on the deposit 
slips. When they cash checks how- 
ever (except checks ‘‘on us’’), they 
keep a record of the name of the 
endorser. The teller retains only the 
coin and bills, stamps the deposit 
slip (with his teller’s number stamp) 
and marks a ‘‘C’’ opposite the cash 
items to signify his verification of 
the amount of cash. When a suffi- 
cient number of the deposit slips and 
checks have accumulated on the 
teller’s counter, he places a rubber 
band around them and sends the 
bundle to the distributing depart- 
ment. This abbreviated procedure 
gives the teller more time to devote 
to his customer and eage responsibil- 
ities. 

The ‘‘proof division’’ begins the 
day by marking the checks listed on 
the deposits received through the 
mail, which includes deposits from 
other banks, individuals and corpo- 
rations. Clerks mark the number of 
days for collection on each check, 
regardless of its amount. This figure 
enables the bookkeepers to keep def- 
inite aecount of all uncollected funds 
and it also assists the analysis depart- 
ment in the figuring of collected bal- 
ances. As the checks are marked for 
‘*float,’’ they are sorted into sepa- 
rate bunches of ‘‘on us’’ (main of- 


fice), city clearance, transit and 
branch checks. When they have 
accumulated in reasonable sized 


bunches, they are given a ‘‘batch’’ 
number. This serves as an identifica- 
tion number—the supporting pillar 
in our simple, yet efficient system. 

The batch number ticket is a 
plain, white sheet of paper, three 
inches wide by nine inches long, on 
which a number has*been stamped. 
The elerk adjusts a rubber stamp to 
the same number and stamps the 
deposit slips and the first check in 
each bunch with the same number 
as on the batch ticket. On the back 
of the batch sheet the clerk writes 
the name of all the deposits that con- 
tain foreign checks and all the de- 
posits that have accounts at our 
branches in that particular batch. 
The batches are sent to the endors- 
ing machine operator, who inserts 
the particular ‘‘bateh number’’ in 
the endorsing machine. 

Properly endorsed, the batches of 
checks are given to the adding ma- 
chine ‘‘runners,’’ who balance the 
divisions of the batch against the 
total of deposit slips in the bateh. 
The totals of the cash in the bateh, 
the total of ‘‘on us’, clearance, 
transit and branch checks, must 
equal the total of the deposit. This 
method detects errors in footing, 
transposition, checks not listed, and 
checks listed but not enclosed. As 
they are proved, they are marked 
with a symbol of the department 
charged. If the items are out of 





Proving begins with the marking of 
mail deposits for float and sorting 


into “main office”, “city clearance”, 
“transit”, and “branch” batches. 


balance, they are placed on- the 
checking table without delay or 
interference to the remainder of the 
batches. This permits the adding 
machine operators to keep on run- 
ning totals without interrupting the 
steady flow of work. 

When in balance, the deposits and 
cheeks are sorted to their respective 


(Continued on page 744) 





14 Steps In Leveling The Humps In Operating Routine 


1 A distributing department 
was organized by combining four 
departments: proof, clearance, 
transit, and night clearance. 


2 Employees are shifted from 
one division to another, as the 
volume of work fluctuates, to 
avoid idle time and the necessity 
for more clerks. 


3 Tellers help with distribu- 
tion work both before and after 
banking hours. 


4 Tellers are relieved of much 
work in the cages, because the 
new department does their prov- 
ing. They are responsible only 
for cash taken in. 


5 Batches of deposit slips are 
sent to the distributing depart- 
ment at frequent intervals. 


6 To handle branch office 


‘clearance, a night staff works 


from midnight to 7:30. 


7 Tellers keep a record of 
endorsers of foreign and branch 


checks cashed by them. 


8 The proof division begins by 
marking checks in mail deposits 
for float, sorting them into “main 
office”, “city clearance”, “tran- 
sit”, and “branch” bunches, which 
are given batch numbers. 


9 Deposit slips and the first 
check in each bunch are stamped 
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with the batch number. 


10 Deposits with foreign checks 
that have branch accounts are 
listed on the batch sheet. 


11 The batch number is 
stamped on each item by the 
endorsing machine. 


12 Adding machine “runners” 
balance divisions of the batch 
against the total of deposit slips 
in the batch. 


13 If out of balance, the batch 
is placed on the checking table 
and the proving of other batches 
proceeds without delay. 


14 When balanced, batches are 
sorted to departments. 
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Help For Local Merchants 


That Will Benefit Banks As Well 


Here is evidence that locally owned stores can 
succeed. The author, secretary of Butler Bros., 
Chicago, tells how merchants can make more 
profit—and so become better bank customers. 


you that the chain stores are 

taking all their business, you 
will be justified in telling those mer- 
chants that there is a way for them 
to manage their stores so as to con- 
tinue making good profits. The 
chain store succeeds because it has 
expert management from a central 
source. A local merchant can suc- 
ceed in the same way, because there 
is available to him, also, expert 
management help from a central 
source. This central source is the 


[ LOCAL merchants complain to 


wholesaler and, in some eases, the 
manufacturer. 

The wholesalers and manufac- 
turers provide definite helps for 
their local representatives, either 
dealer or merchant. If these helps 
are used, the local merchant can 


Narrow aisles—jumbled counters—dusty shelves filled with slow-moving merchandise. 


By CHESTER A. CREIDER 





succeed—he can use the most modern 
of merchandising methods. He can 
avoid obsolete stock; he can avoid 
overbuying and underbuying. He 
ean move his merchandise more 
rapidly; he can operate at a lower 
cost; he ean make more profit. 


As a banker, you can be of very 
great help to your local merchant, 
to your bank, and to your com- 
munity in general, when you under- 
stand the service available that 
makes this success possible. 

The modern wholesaler talks to his 
retailer customer about basic stock 
merchandising. 


Basic stock merchandising is just 
this: a merchant, either retail or 
wholesale, will as far as practicably 
possible, make up his stock of items 
which, by experience, have proved 
to be items constantly in demand. 
The result will be: His merchandise 
will move faster, his investment will 
be reduced, he will increase the 
turnover of his capital, his mark- 
downs will be reduced to the mini- 
mum and his profit increased. This 
is a well-known and constantly used 
principle in all chain store manage- 
ment. 

Today, there is a growing sense 
of understanding and appreciation 
of the interdependence that natur- 
ally and normally exists between the 
retail dealer and his wholesale source 
of supply. It is no longer a matter 


But this California merchant has 


already “seen the light” and is in the midst of a Reorganization Sale, which will clear the way for a fresh start. The 10 day 


reorganization sale grossed $10,600—and completely emptied the shelves! 
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Is some merchant in your community still trying to do business with merchandise 


and methods of the crinoline and beaver hat days? Then, with your interest in the 


success of all locally owned businesses, you should read every word of this article. 





of lip service on the part of the 
wholesaler, but it is a real service 
that he is giving to the independent 
dealer. 

There are certain fundamental 
business functions observed by the 
chain store unit that emanate from, 
and are controlled by, the central 
headquarters such as: 

1. Merchandise and Research 
Buying 
Advertising 
Display 
Engineering and store layout 
Control 
Selling 


ot oe bo 


oe: 


Each of these departments of a 
chain headquarters is manned by a 
specialist who is about as scientific 
as study and experience can make 
him. 

The thinking and planning is done 
at headquarters. The execution is 
done in the field. Thus we have the 
individual unit of a large chain 
operating under scientific business 
management. 

Is it any wonder that the indepen- 
dent dealer could not compete 
against such a set-up? 


The fresh start! 


The salvation has been that the 
wholesaler himself has been wise 
enough to equip himself in order 
that he might give to the indepen- 
dent dealer the same type of service 
that is fed out to the individual chain 
store from its central headquarters. 

This service has best been pro- 
vided through what is known as the 
voluntary chain and this is a brief 
picture of what happens when a 
dry goods merchant in your town 
comes into one of these voluntary 
chains. 

Let us assume that the educational 
campaign of the wholesaler has con- 
vineed him that if he is going to 
run his store as successfully as the 
chain store across the street is run, 
he will have to ‘‘go modern.’’ He isa 
‘‘ willing victim’’, and places himself 
and his destinies in the hands of a 
staff of experts from headquarters. 

First comes a complete analysis of 
the merchandise stocks in this man’s 
store. All items not properly priced 
are laid aside for repricing. All 
items that do not classify as basic 
stock items, or as special for that 
particular store, are also laid aside 
to be reckoned with later. This is 


Remodelling cost approximately $500. 


usually a shocking experience for 
thé merchant. 


kind in which a merchant was dis- 
covered to be carrying in his inven- 
tory Harrison campaign  hats—also 
buttons that were in vogue at the 
time of the Spanish American War. 
Today chain store managers are 
‘‘shot at sunrise’ if they don’t 
dispose of certain items in exactly 
thirty days—not thirty years. 
Taking into account the size of 
store, its general type, geographical 
and local location, drawing territory, 
capital and potentialities, a check 
list is carefully made up covering 
all basie stock items the store should 
earry. An order is then written up 
covering these wanted check-list 
items. And, bear in mind, all items 
are ordered on a budgetary basis. 
While this laborious job has been 
going on, the store layout expert has 
been designing fixtures and fixture 
layouts, likewise making plans for 
any interior and exterior changes in 
the physical property required in 
the modernization process. 
Preparations are made for a re- 
organization sale, at which ll 


The rejuvenation goes beyond physical appearance—to a definite program of budgetary buying, scientific cost 
control, constructive advertising, and practical salesmanship. 


New stock amounting 


to $6,500 was purchased. The three day Reopening Sale grossed $2,500. Daily sales now average from $125 to $140. 
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I recall a recent: 
instance of an initial analysis of this 
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obsolete merchandise will be disposed 


of. 


Plans are gotten under way for 
an opening sale to occur after the 
new fixtures and merchandise have 
been installed. 


Budgets are planned—depart- 
mentalized buying budgets—sales 


budgets—expense budgets—profit 
and loss budgets—even budgets for 
the two sales referred to. Ever hear 
of asmall independent dealer bother- 
ing his head about such matters? 

Advertising is planned by the 
field man on the job—newspapers 
contacted for publicity and adver- 
tising. 

Definite plans are in the making 
for store and window trim and 
decorations. And as all these activi- 
ties are materializing, the field man 
begins the training of the merchant’s 
sales force. 


The Party Is On! 


In other words, the party is on! 
And it is being run by the field 
men in close cooperation with head- 
quarters. The proprietor helps 
some—but is kept pretty busy 
gasping for breath. 

Comes the day of the reorganiza- 
tion sale. It goes over with a bang. 
Gone, all the out-moded merchandise 
that should have been marked down 
six months, six vears, sixteen years 
_ ago. 

Then comes the day of the open- 
ing sale. It goes off with both 
barrels. Jones’ Dry Goods Store is 
on the map as a modern up-to-date 
store. It is attractive and snappy 
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aud up-to-the-minute as the 
beautiful chain store in town. 

By now Mr. Jones is convinced 
that there must be something to 
basic stock merchandising—store 
layout—ecounter display—scientific 
allocation of inches of counter space 
to specific items of merchandise— 
budget control, and so on. 

Jones gasps again, scratches his 
head and says, ‘‘ Well, you fellows 
have started it—now are you going 
to help me keep it going?’’ And 
that is where the modern up-to-date 
aggressive wholesaler shows that he 
is today more important to the in- 
dependent dealer than he has ever 
been at any time in the past history 
of merchandising. 

The wholesaler has sold the mer- 
chant on the importance of ‘‘going 
modern’’. He has given him an 
entire modern set-up, either in one 
or more lines or throughout the 
entire store. Can the newly con- 
verted merchant carry on himself? 
No, not quite. Old dogs do not 
learn new tricks in a hurry. But 
they do learn! 


most 





The merchant becomes a special 
acecount—a special charge—a special 
responsibility of the wholesaler. He 
is not allowed to backslide. He has 
a running start—but he must be 
helped every foot of the way. 

So the wholesaler follows through 
in this fashion: Immediately after 
the opening sale is over, the field 
man: checks (with the merchant) the 
entire stock of merchandise. All 
items are checked against that all- 
important basie stock checking list. 


RAND M¢ 


Exteriors also need the rejuvenation 
process. This 1888 architecture 
almost shouts: “We carry 1888 
merchandise inside.” 


The first thing this reveals is that 
basie stock merchandising as a 
principle in modern store operation 
has proved itself. The merchant 
must immediately replenish — his 
stocks of these fast-moving items. 
With his cheek list catalog in his 
hand, he goes to his open and reserve 
stock, indieates his stock on hand, 
and in an appropriate column, he 
indicates the quantity he desires to 
order. 

Please understand that all of his 
items are laid out on his counter 
in the aecepted proper sequence— 
and this same sequence is observed 
in the listing in the check list 
catalog. When he has completed his 
cheek, he puts his name and address 
on the cover page of the eatalog and 
sends it to his wholesaler as an order. 


Buying Effort Reduced 
To A Minimum 


This has reduced buying and 
ordering to the simplest conceivable 
formula. Following this check list | 
prevents stocking of wrong items— 
prevents overbuying—releases time 
for managerial and selling activities. 
In faet, when the whole program is 
set up and functioning, the mer- 
chant who used to spend the largest 


f 


ae ate 


part of his time buying, can now 
devote the major part of his time 
to pushing sales and effecting con- | 
trols over the various departments § 
of his business. 

Each month a brand new check 
list eatalog, indicating items appro- 
priate to that month, is sent by the 
wholesaler. 

Special catalogs of style merchan 
(lise, novelties, seasonal specials, and 
so on, are provided. 

The wholesaler gives buying in- 
formation and service on new items 
just coming onto the market, so the 
independent dealer can show innova- 
tions in merchandise just as soon as 
the chains or the city department 
stores. 

Information on wholesale price 
changes is supplied and suggested 
retail price lining, enabling the mer- 
chant to get advantage of possible 
inereased profit, or on the other 
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As a result of a simple ‘“face- 
lifting” operation, this Texas store 
front advanced in one step from 
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1888 to 1934, 


hand, to prompt him to put added 
selling pressure on items passing out 
of vogue. 

Advertising, display, and mer- 
chandise items for the six impor- 
tant selling seasons of the year are 
supplied. 

A weekly advertising service is 
provided. 

Definite window and interior dis- 
play plans enable the merchant to 
get full benefit from his window 
space and counters. 

A monthly periodical covering all 
phases of scientific store manage- 
ment is an important part of the 
whole plan. 

The local merchant also has a 
standing invitation to bring any 
kind of a store-keeping problem to 
headquarters for suggestions. 

The pendulum is swinging back. 
Scientific business procedure is 
gradually being fed into the large 
body of independent retail stores in 
which today 78% of the retail busi- 
ness of the nation is still done. And 
the independent merchant is coming 
back! 

How practical are these plans? 
To what extent are they being used ? 
A questionnaire recently sent to a 
large voluntary chain of indepen- 
dent dry goods merchants being 
served by a large wholesaler reveals 
these interesting facts: 





vross mark-up of 34.5% made a net 
profit of 3.44%. Those who used 
the plans up to 75%, with a gross 
mark-up of only 33.5% showed a 
net profit of 10.8% 

What I have tried to demonstrate 
here is the fact that, whereas the 
tremendous volume of retail busi- 
exclusive of the chains, has 
been carried on in a more or less 
hit or miss fashion through the 
entire nation, with the independent 
dealer’s head in a whirl over the 
obvious suecess of the chain stores 
and entirely unable to find out what 
it is all about, he is today coming 
to recognize the fact that there are 
no mysteries to storekeeping. It is 
almost an exact science, measurable 
and highly controllable. 
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A manual such as I have seen sent 
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with a high school education who had 
never before stood back of a counter, 
could, with the aid of that manual, 
in 12 or 18 months be running a 
successful variety store. The whole- 
saler who has made a scientifie study 
of these problems and who today 
knows as much about the retail busi- 
ness as he knows about his own whole- 
sale business is gradually equipping 
the independent dealer so that he 
ean run a store as scientifically as the 
chain store. 

The retail dealer has often been 
referred to as the backbone of the 
community. In recent years, his has 
been a difficult position. The modern 
wholesaler is changing that picture. 
The process is slow. But every inch 
of progress lends just that much 
more to the stability of our entire 


Those who used the plans up to once a year to the members of a cer- business, commercial, and _ social 
25%, with a gross mark-up of 37.5% tain voluntary chain is so exhaustive structure. 


showed a net profit of .72%. Those 
who used them up to 50% with a 


in its treatment of retail storekeeping 
that I actually believe a young man 


One thing that professional re- 


(Continued on page 746) 





What One Wholesaler Does For His Retailers 


1 Makes a complete analysis 
of the merchandise stocks, re- 
pricing where necessary and set- 
ting aside all items not classified 
as basic stock items. 


2 Lists the basic stock the 
store should carry, based on store 
size, type, location, drawing ter- 
ritory, capital, and so on. 


3 Re-designs fixtures and floor 
layouts along scientific lines, as 


well as any needed plans for a 
modernized interior and exterior. 
4 Handles the details of a re- 
organization sale, to dispose of 
obsolete stocks. 

5 Arranges for 
sale. 

6 Budgets every phase of the 
store’s buying, selling, and 
finances. 

7 Assigns a field man to plan 
for the re-opening sale. 


an opening 
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8 Prepares ideas for counter 
and window trim—furnishes dis- 
plays. 


9 Begins the training of the 
merchant’s sales force. 


10 Continues after the re-open- 
ing to give the merchant all the 
assistance and advice in scientific 
merchandising that a chain store 
manager receives from his head 
office. 
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A Bank President’s View 


HESITATE to write to the title, 
l because I am more lawyer than 

banker and have so deep an 
affection for the man and so great 
admiration for his courage and spirit 
of service that it is most difficult to 
judge wisely Franklin D. Roosevelt 
—the President. 

My grandfather was president of 
a national bank for many years dur- 
ing and following the Civil War. My 
father was a lawyer-banker and a 
vice-president of a trust company in 
the early years of the present cen- 
tury. I am a member of the Bar, 
was a vice-president of a trust com- 
pany and am now chairman and 
president of a national bank. 

Banking is, or should be, a profes- 
sion. A true banker should have the 
professional point of view and train- 
ing. He should be governed by pro- 
fessional ethics. Too often, banks 
and trust companies have had many 
of the characteristics of department 
stores and have been actuated by the 
philosophy of the shopkeeper—which 
glorifies salesmanship, sometimes at 
the expense of service. 

The President was, and I believe 
still is, a member of the Bar. His 
long public career has been one of 
service, the character of which will 
of course be judged according to the 
point of view of each who judges. 

To one who is practicing banking 
as a profession, whose institution has 
always practiced voluntarily what 
recent legislation has partially re- 
quired, the so-called New Deal, in so 


A Letter 

from the 

Author to 
the Editor 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 18, 1934 
Dear Sir: 

It has occurred to me that it might 
be of interest to your readers if there 
should be added in an appropriate 
place, the following, which I gathered 
in an hour and a half talk with the 
President at the White House about 
three weeks ago. 
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This study of President Roosevelt and his attitude 
toward banks, by the chairman and president of the 
Security National Bank, Savings and Trust Co., St. 
Louis, is one answer to the question: ‘“‘What does the 
individual banker think of the president?’ Regard- 
less of whether your own opinion coincides, you will 


agree that Mr. Davis 


presents his summary 


frankly, intelligently, and without partisan prejudice. 


By J. LIONBERGER DAVIS 


far as it affects banking, is a rather 
mild dose of medicine for the ills of 
banking. It would seem that no 
financial doctor should prescribe pills 
in which he has a proprietary inter- 
est, i. e., give financial advice to a 
client with funds to invest, by recom- 
mending securities which are on the 
shelf in the bond department for sale ; 
in fact, it seems to the writer that 
no bank or trust company should sell 
securities to those who seek its advice. 
It would also seem that neither direc- 
tors nor officers should borrow from 
their own institutions, thus lending 
other peoples’ money to themselves. 
Nor should securities be purchased 
from or sold to directors or officers. 

It might even be said that securi- 
ties covering savings deposits should 
be segregated from those covering 
demand deposits; that specific secu- 
rities—perhaps ‘‘legals’’ as provided 
by law—should be held in a separate 
portfolio so that savings depositors 
would be protected in much the 
same way as they are in the great 


In my discussion with him I formed 
the following, more or less definite, 
impressions: 


1 That he no longer, if ever, thinks we 
can have general and permanent pros- 
perity by means of limiting production 
generally. 

2 That high prices, per se, have no 
virtue; but a little equilibrium among 
all prices is the goal to be desired. 

3 That a rise in the general price 
level, with prices of farm commodities 
brought into line therewith, roughly 
approximating a price of 90% of the 
averages for 1922-26 inclusive, is to ke 
hoped for. 

4 That one may, with reasonable assur- 
ance, enter into more or less long-time 
obligations without an undue hazard of 
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Eastern savings banks, and that no 
real estate loans nor too many long 
term bonds should be held against 
demand deposits. 

This is impossible at present be- 
cause there is no provision in law 
which would permit the covering of 
savings deposits by what might be 
ealled the pledge of a specific part 
of a bank’s securities; nor does the 
law limit the amount of long term 
bonds which a bank may hold. These 
objections have been dealt with only 
partially in recent legislation. 

Uncontrolled speculation is bad 
for banking and every conscientious 
banker knows how difficult it has 
been to learn the truth about the 
securities he has had to purchase for 
his own portfolio, or for the trusts 
administered by his institution. The 
new legislation sponsored by the 
President, dealing with those two 
subjects and seeking to ‘‘drive the 
money-changers from the temple’’, 
seem to have ample justification and 
to merit the approval of sound bank- 


too great fluctuations in the medium of 
exchange; and 


5 That honest and intelligent bankers 
need have no apprehension of a hostile 
attitude, but may rather expect a help- 
ful co-operation on the part of the 
Treasury Department and the Adminis- 
tration. This latter point was stressed 
by the President in no uncertain terms, 
and he told me I could quote him, even 
going so far as to call attention to the 
significant and helpful information 
which the Treasury Department has 
available daily on such questions as 
silver prices, which any bank may ask 
for\and receive for its guidance. 


Very cordially, 
J. Lionberger Davis 
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ers, at least in principle. 

The President once said: ‘‘We 
must be wisely bold.’’ By that he 
meant: we must hold to that which 
is good, but must not fear to push 
on toward that which is better. His 
concern for the welfare of the aver- 
age man seems the center of his phil- 
osophy of life; and may be expressed 
by the words: ‘‘the greatest good for 
the greatest number.’’ Bankers ean 
prosper only with their communities, 
never, in the long run, at their ex- 
pense. We cannot be rich if our 
neighbors are poor. Our great indus- 
tries cannot be prosperous unless the 
great mass of our people, who are 
able and willing to work, have oppor- 
tunities to labor with mind and hand, 
and receive a just remuneration 
which will enable them to buy and 
pay for what the machine age pro- 
duces. The President realizes these 
truths, is seeking to restore opportu- 
nity for useful labor to all. Bankers, 
as well as all other citizens, should 
cooperate with him—not blindly, 
but intelligently, so that we may pro- 
ceed ‘‘on our way’’ out of the present 
valley of depression and remove, so 
far as possible, the known causes of 
our present adversities. ‘‘ ’Tis not 
what man does which exalts him, but 
what man would do!’’ 

The President must ride two horses 
—one a balking reactionary, the 
other a wild and fractious colt. We 
hear anxious questions: ‘‘Is the 
President turning to the Left or 
Right ?’’ ‘‘Does he favor further in- 
flation or deflation?’’ One cannot, 
of course, answer with assurance. 
but I believe that the President seeks 
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President Roosevelt, standing beside retiring Association Presi- 


dent Law, greets the American Bankers Association at the 
Washington convention, October 24. 


at least to bring his team and the 
whole American people into the 
course of a saner, sweeter and less 
troubled life, which will be more 
abundant for all of our people. I 
have no fear that the President, with 
his fine background and wholesome 
philosophy of life, will ever con- 
sciously advocate any measure which 
will do injustice to men of honor 
who have a due regard for the rights 
of others. 

The bankers of America can 
help. Many of them are doing so. 
Some of their leaders have volun- 
teered for the so-called ‘‘ All Ameri- 
-an Team’’; constructive criticism is 
needed, but blind reaction is dan- 
gerous. The bankers of America 
have a great opportunity for service. 
Leadership is futile unless there be 
intelligent and cooperative followers. 
‘*T see it all now; when I wanted a 
King—’Twas the Kingship that 
failed in myself I was seeking.”’ 

We are always ‘‘on our way’’; our 
direction and progress depend upon 
our wisdom and character. The 
President uttered these words in his 
inaugural address: 


‘‘The people of the United 
States have not failed. In their 
need they have registered a 
mandate that they want direct, 
vigorous action. They have 
asked for discipline and direec- 
tion under leadership.’’ 

On November 6th, this year, the 
people spoke again in no uncertain 
terms. 

We cannot stand still. The Presi- 
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dent is leading the way; but the way 
we shall go depends upon the char- 
acter of the people—of whom the 
bankers are an important but not 
the dominant group, and who may 
steady our course if they are both 
wise and just. 

‘*For what were a leader with 
none that are ripe for the 
leading, 

To hail him as chief, to fare in 
his star-lit way? 

Seek him and make him within, 
his image heeding, 

Till shadow be substance, and 
darkness the splendor of 
day!’ 


DAVIS, (John) LIONBERGER: Lawyer, 
Banker: Born St. Louis, Missouri, October 2, 1878; 
Son of John D. and Marion Scott (Lionberger) Davis. 
Prep. education: Smith Academy, St. Louis; and 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) School; A. B. Princeton, 1900; 
Law student, Harvard; LL. B., St. Louis Law School, 
1903. Married: Julie M. Vietor of New York City, 
Nov. 1, 1906. Children: Marion Lionberger Davis 
(Mrs. B. F. Hobart Cole), Anne Vietor (Mrs. J. 
Douglas Streett II), George Vietor Davis; and 
J. Lionberger Davis, Jr. 

Admitted to Missouri Bar 1903. Member law 
firm—Jones, Jones, Hocker & Davis, 1906-13. 

Formerly: Member, Workmen's Compensation 
Commission of Missouri; Chairman, Mayor’s Com- 
mission on Unemployment, 1914-15; Member, Code 
Commission of Missouri; Vice-President, American 
Association for Labor Legislation; Vice-President, 
St. Louis Union Trust Company; Chairman, New 
Constitution Association of Missouri; Chairman, 
St. Louis Community Council; President, Neighbor- 
hood Association; President, Barnard Free Skin and 
Cancer Hospital; President, St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce; Member, Board of Aldermen and 
Chairman City Plan Commission, Clayton, Mis- 
souri; Managing Director, Alien Property Custodian, 
World War; Alumni Trustee, Princeton University; 
Trustee, Vassar College, Sarah Lawrence College and 
John Burroughs School; President, St. Louis Com- 
munity Fund. 

Now: Chairman of the Board, President Security 
National Bank Savings and Trust Company, St. 
Louis; Chairman, St. Louis Chapter, American 
National Red Cross; President, St. Louis Chapter, 
English-Speaking Union; President: Lindell Real 
Estate Company; Atchison Water Company; Nassau 
Realty Company. 

Vice-President: St. Louis Cotton Compress Com- 
pany. Member: U. S. Territorial Expansion Com- 
mission. Treasurer: St. Louis Regional Planning 
Association. 
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Madam Consumer, controller of busi- 
ness and banking destinies! Learn 
to understand her and the dealers 
who make a specialty of selling her. 


HE 


nesses 


runs all busi- 
The American 
custodian of the 
family purse, constitutes the real 
board of directors whieh controls 
the destinies of all manufacturers, 
dealers and bankers. It is upon serv- 
ing her needs that the 
perity will be built. 
Because she governs the safest in- 
stitution known —the 
family—she 


consumer 
today. 
housewife, 


next pros- 


American 
onee the 
greatest hope, the safest risk, and the 
most profitable borrower that any 
bank ean eater to. Learn to under- 
stand her and serve her. Draw close 
to those dealers who make it their 
specialty to sell her. Make the terms 
of ownership for such appliances as 
electric refrigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, and other de- 
vices more attractive to her. A new 
prosperity will be born. 
Take a lightning flash 


becomes at 


view of 


More Local Loans 


In Your City— 
Every City 


First of all, 
the consumer has pretty well cleaned 
up his payments on previous pur- 
chases and, until now, fear produced 
by business uncertainties has created 
hesitancy in making new commit- 
ments. Now that business recovery 
dawns, hope is returning. The aver- 
age consumer, re-employed or sure 
of continued oceupation, is showing 
new interest in purchases. 

Second, having seen the savings of 
a lifetime swept away, the psychol- 
ogy of some consumers is to be long 
on goods and short on eash. ‘‘If I 
ever get money again, I'll invest it 
in home comforts I ean enjoy’’, is 
the sort of statement you can hear 
being made by the thousands, if you 
are close to the marts of trade now- 
a-days. This, naturally, will throw 
the balance of interest away from 
excessive thrift and security invest- 
ments, toward greater use of 
sumer finance. 


what is now going on: 


con- 


Third, there never was such a re- 
turn to the fireside as we are now 


How To 
Get Them 


“e 


witnessing. People who ‘‘doubled 
up’’ are now going back to house- 
keeping. Home pleasures thrill them 
again. Others, foreed by hardships 
to lean on each other, have discovered 
a new family comradeship. Home 
life has become far more enjoyable 
than the pleasures of heetie pros- 
perity. 

From these and other angles, we 
learn that, while all the sociological 
forces of the °20’s operated to seatter 
family interest outside the home, 
contrary forces are now working 
just as impressively to gather family 
interests within the home. We’re 
going to do a heap more of home 
living than we have done in the past. 

Fourth, the recent inability to re- 
place worn-out home conveniences 
or to keep the home in repair, has 
created a vast need for moderniza- 
tion, replacement, and the addition 
of new home comforts. This reborn 
‘‘there is no place like home’’ spirit 
makes such refurbishing all the more 
desired by the average family. The 


Why The Demand For Local Loans Is Growing 


1 The average bank customer 
is showing new interest in pur- 
chases. 

2 The present psychology of 
wage earners is to be long on 
goods and short on cash. 

3 People who have “doubled 
up” with other families are now 
going back to housekeeping. 
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4 While sociological forces of 
the °20’s operated to scatter family 
interests outside the home, con- 


trary forces are now working 


just as impressively to gather 


family interests within the home. 


5 The recent inability to re- 


place worn-out home  conven- 


iences or to keep the home in 
repair, has created a vast need for 
modernization, replacement, and 
the addition of new home com- 
forts. 


6 The federal government is 
fostering a tremendous buying 


wave on all manner of home 
products. 
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By HOWARD E. BLOOD 


‘‘The greatest opportunity in banking history is 
dawning,” says the’ president of The Norge 
Corporation in this inspiring presentation of 
the possibilities of working with local dealers. 


direction of public buying interest 
is already apparent in the tremen- 
dous number of home comforts that 
are now experiencing an enlivened 
distributive flow. 

Fifth, the national government, 
through the Federal Housing Act, 
has created a base upon which com- 
mercial banks can safely and _ profit- 
ably make long-term loans for home 
improvements. The government is 
authorizing a more liberal attitude 
on the part of bank examiners. It is 
openly fostering a tremendous buy- 
ing wave on all manner of home 
products. And it is steering this 
interest directly through banking 
doors. It has given the average bank 
a supervisory responsibility for such 
financing that opens up an opportu- 
nity which it has never had before. 


Where, in all history, can there be 


found another set of trends that have’ 


so perfectly coordinated themselves 
to create a chance to serve and to 
profit as these which are now push- 
ing to get inside the commercial 
bank’s front door! After an experi- 
ence that shows the weaknesses of 
many established forms of collateral 
loans; after the travail of loans 
frozen in idle plants and bankrupt 
governments; there oceurs a budding 
resurgence of the best kind of loeal 
loans, and within your preferred 
grasp. 

What a chance for a comeback! 
What an opportunity to help rebuild 
American family happiness! What 
a possibility to reecoup—not only 
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profits, but the goodwill of the Ameri- 
can public! 

There are advantages too numer- 
ous to mention in a reasoned com- 
radeship between bankers and deal- 
ers, all aimed to facilitate adequate 
credit arrangements for the purchase 
and use of merchandise. Among 
them are these : 

1 The period of convalescence in 
buying power, after the economic 
illness of the past few years, must 
be shortened and this ‘‘entente 
cordiale’’ will do it. 

2 It will enable dealers to un- 
shackle themselves from one of their 
most annoying hindrances—inade- 
quate credit. Too often, under pres- 
ent financing set-ups, the appliance 
dealer who is most successful, is 
quickest penalized. His own capital 


Four Benefits To Banks 
Cooperating With Dealers 


1 The period of convalescence 
in buying power (and the demand 
for loans) will be materially 
shortened. 


2 Dealers will sell more ag- 
gressively and thus increase the 
demand for credit. 


3 The loan risk can be spread 
over more borrowers. 


4 Financial balance will be 
encouraged by distributing com- 
mitments more widely through- 
out the year. 
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The renewed interest in home life 
and home comfort means increased 
volume for appliance dealers and a 
wider spread of loans for banks. 


becomes exhausted by installment 
reserves, making him more quickly 
impotent in ratio to the sales effi- 
ciency and aggressiveness he pos- 
sesses. 

3 It will enable bankers to spread 
their risk. 

4 It will provide financial balance 
contributing to the prevention of 
general economic crises because it 
will scatter commitments throughout 
the year. 

5 It will decrease the costs of dis- 
tributing consumer credit; making it 
possible to release vast sums for 
added buying power. 

However just or unjust its cause, 
the public state of mind is a facet 
which must be taken into account. 
Banking methods of the past were 
based upon drawing the raw mate- 
rials of savings deposits from the 
masses and selling the finished prod- 
uct of eredit to the classes. This is 
the reverse of commodity produc- 
tion and sale. And it has its hazards. 

The act of deposit is a ‘‘giving”’ 
function while the act of borrowing 
is a ‘‘taking’’ function to the con- 
sumer. The latter creates greatest 
pleasure at the time of the incident, 
while the former usually represents 
a struggle of will. It is a psycholog- 
ical fact that we would rather take 
than give. Under this inversion of 
drawing from the masses to the 
eredit of the classes, the old banking 


(Continued on page 747) 
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Accounting Changes Needed 


What 
They Are 


By E. S. WOOLLEY 


How To 
Get Them 


New conditions in banking and business 
require adjustments in routine, of course. Here 
are some practical suggestions on auditing by a 
C. P. A. who has specialized in service to banks. 


NY financial institution in which 
the dollar value of the assets 
decrease without a_ corre- 

sponding decrease in the dollar value 
of the liabilities, is unable to meet 
those liabilities in full if called upon 
to do so while that condition re- 
mains. No institution, no matter 
how large, has any other option than 
to suspend payment under such con- 
ditions. The United States Govern- 
ment, itself, was forced to refuse to 
meet its obligation to pay its certifi- 
cates in gold or silver when a large 
enough number of its creditors de- 
manded payment at the same time. 

There is no fundamental difference 
between the United States Govern- 
ment’s inability to redeem its paper 
money on demand, and a bank’s in- 


By his specializ- 
ed training, the 
auditor is able 
to uncover 
weaknesses in 
operating meth- 
ods and can aid 
the officers in 
planning for 
changing condi- 
tions in the 
future. 
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ability to redeem its checks on de- 
mand. Both are brought about by 
the same conditions. 

Nevertheless, bankers have been 
charged with the responsibility for 
the conditions which brought the 
financial collapse of 1932. This is an 
injustice. The financial collapse was 
the chief contributing cause of bank 
closings. The public itself was main- 
ly responsible for the extent of that 
financial collapse. It had forced col- 
lateral prices to speculative highs 
which were impossible to maintain. 
Then, when those prices receded, 
banks were caught between the 


upper and nether millstones—rapid- 
ly declining asset values on the one 
hand, and concerted public demand 
for immediate redemption of their 





The eonelusions arrived at in 


bankers or bank depositors. 


deposits at par on the other. This 
experience reveals a need for adjust- 
ments in the accounting systems of 


‘banks in this country. 


This need is also exemplified in the 
article ‘‘What Are Banking Costs’’ 
published in the October 1934 issue 
of Rand M®£Nally Bankers Monthly. 
that 
particular article are so far removed 


‘from the facts that they probably 


will not be taken seriously by either 
They 
are the arguments which were ad- 
vanced at the beginning of the ‘‘ Pay 
by check’’ campaign. 

It was then reasoned that a bank 
would make twice as much money if 
it doubled the number of its deposi- 
tors. Many businesses other than 
banks have 
been wrecked 
on this same 
erroneous as- 
sumption. The 
desire for 
volume — 
more volume 
—and still 
more volume 
—without 
any thought 
of the relation 
of costs to 
sales, has been 


the pitfall 
into which 
many busi- 


nesses have 
fallen. 


It is impos- 
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sible, however, to regulate sales and 
costs unless the accounting system is 
properly designed to record all costs. 
The accounting system is the very 
heart of any business. It is the chief 
tool of the executive, the compass by 
which he steers and upon which he 
relies for his decisions. 

Two facts are clear. First, if it 
had not been for weak accounting 
systems, banks would never have 
embarked upon the ‘‘ Pay-by-check”’ 
campaigns without first having ascer- 
tained the costs. They would not 
occupy quarters in which they have, 
to quote the article referred to, 
‘large amounts of floor space 
vacant just to impress the public.’’ 
A proper accounting system enables 
executives to ‘‘eut their coat accord- 
ing to their eloth.”’ 

The second point which revealed 
the weakness of the accounting sys- 
tems was the tremendously high per- 
eentage of defaleations in closed 
banks, which were discovered only 
after the banks had closed and which 
were not known to exist at the time 
of those closings. 

These defaleations would not have 
been possible if the accounting 
systems had been susceptible to ready 
audit and a regular system of in- 
ternal audit had been followed. The 
fact that many of them had been 
continuing for months, in some eases, 
to many years in others, emphasizes 
this need of a better system of in- 
ternal audit in banks. Bank em- 
ployees are usually chosen with a 
great deal more care and with more 
serutiny as to their past records and 
present habits than are the employees 
of other lines of business. As a class 
they can be considered more honest, 
not less honest. What then is the 


On the some- 
what delicate 
subject of em- 
ployee honesty, 
the author sug- 
gests that, by 
the lack of a 
competent in- 
ternal audit, 
banks deliberate- 
ly expose their 
employees to un- 
necessary temp- 
tation. 


reason for the many defaleations. 
Without question it was because of 
the weaknesses of the accounting sys- 
tems and methods of internal audit. 

An analysis of these safeguards, 
upon which the closed banks in 
which defaleations were uncovered 
relied, might reveal the weak spots 
in such reliances. These protections 
were generally insurance, directors’ 
examinations, and examinations by 
governmental authorities. 

Take first the matter of insurance. 
True, the insurance company will, 
within limits, restore the direct mone- 
tary loss. But money is not the only 
loss, nor even the most imporant loss 
resulting from every defalcation. 

First, there is the business loss— 
that loss of prestige and public con- 
fidence which reacts to the detriment 
not only of the bank itself, but, what 
is far more important, of all banks 
in the vicinity. The cost to the banks 
of the country in lost publie esteem 
through the publicity given to bank 
defaleations by the press can never 
be measured. No insurance will 
cover this loss. Neither will it cover 
the human loss—that wreck of life 
and happiness which falls on many 
innocent ones besides those who are 
directly involved. No insurance will 
eover that loss. 

Of course, the employees are 
trusted and presumed to be honest 
or they would not be in the bank. It 
is not a question of trusting or not 
trusting—of honesty or dishonesty. 
It is a common-sense recognition of 
the frailties of humanity, accen- 
tuated in the ease of banks by extra 
temptation. 

Very few of the bank defalcations 
are started with the deliberate 
thought of stealing. They are usually 
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started by ‘‘borrowing’’ to meet 
some emergency, because the ‘‘bor- 
rowing’’ is so easy. Then, in an 
endeavor to earn back the original 
amount, more is ‘‘borrowed’’. And 
so on until the final show-down. 

The best insurance is the discour- 
agement of the original *‘borrow- 
ing.’” This can be done better by a 
continuous audit within the bank 
itself, by a competent employee, than 
by any other means. As a protection 
against defaleations, any audit by 
outsiders can, at the best, only sup- 
plement and not supplant internal 
audits. 

The two most common forms of 
outside audits, namely, directors’ 
audits and audits by governmental 
examiners, must continue to fail to 
uncover many irregularities. The 
reason is apparent. In directors’ ex- 
aminations, much of the informa- 
tion is frequently gathered and 
prepared by the active bank em- 
ployees themselves. Naturally this 
makes such an examination of no 
value in uncovering irregularities. 

Examination by governmental 
authorities is usually limited. The 
examiners are in the bank primarily 
for the purpose of proving the 
solvency of that bank and do not 
have the opportunity of checking the 
multitudinous details which go to 
make up the daily routine. Further- 
more, in such examinations, they 


very seldom get in touch with any of 


the depositors. 


That both these methods of exam- 
inations are inadequate, both as a 
deterrent to defaleations or for 
uncovering those which already exist, 
is proved by the number of irregu- 
larities which have continued for 15 
to 20 years, during which many such 
examinations have been made. The 
mere fact that accounts balance does 
not mean that shortages could not 
exist. Many shortages have existed 
for long periods, with all accounts 
seemingly in balance with the gen- 
eral ledger controls. 

The scope of governmental bank 
examinations is usually limited to 
what is known in accounting termin- 
ology as a balance sheet audit. That 
is, merely a verification of the asset 
and liability accounts. The amounts 
charged to the banks for these exam- 
inations are at such low figures that, 
so long as the examining depart- 
ments are supposed to be self-sup- 
porting, they will be compelled to 
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continue to pay the low scale of 
salaries to the personnel which they 
now pay and to limit the time that 
ean be consumed in any given bank. 
Under such limitations, any com- 
petent auditor would fail to uncover 
many irregularities. The only solu- 
tion is a system of internal audit. 

Too frequently, the person desig- 
nated by the name of auditor is 
nothing more nor less than the gen- 
eral ledger bookkeeper. Or else, is 
someone who has worked in the bank 
for a number of years in different 
departments and has been given the 
title of auditor but is actually a sort 
of general utility man. Auditing is 
a distinct and separate profession 
ealling for special qualifications and 
education. Until this simple fact is 
recognized the present unsatisfactory 
conditions can be expected to con- 
tinue. 

The internal auditor of a bank 
should be trained first in auditing. 


‘“‘The importance of the 
accounting system and internal 
audit methods as aids to execu- 
tives cannot be over-empha- 
sized. While it is agreed that 
no system which man can 
devise cannot be broken by 
man, nevertheless proper 
methods of auditing and 
accounting will prevent the 
majority of defaleations and 
will detect in earlier stages 
those which do occur.” 


Auditing and banking are different 
professions. The auditor is trained 
in accounts, and in the relation of 
accounts one to another, often being 
able to detect false entries by what 
might almost be called instinct. 
Such an internal auditor should 
have access to the board of directors. 
At least, he should be privileged to 


make reports direct to them, when 
occasion warrants. Too ‘great a 
domination by active officers and de- 
pendence on them for his_ position 
might quite conceivably destroy the 
value of an auditor. In fact, the 
adoption of some system whereby 
the internal auditors of banks were 
held accountable to, and could be dis- 
charged only with the consent of, 
the bank directors or even  stock- 
holders, would be of decided advan- 
tage. 

A competent internal auditor, 
supported by an adequate system of 
internal check, will do more to dis- 
courage defaleations than any other 
single factor. The method of internal 
check, however, is of utmost impor- 
tance. No auditor, no matter how 
competent, is able to satisfactorily 
audit reeords which are not in them- 
selves susceptible to audit. 

Frequently, the general tickets 
contain nothing but the name of the 


Why Bank Accounting Needs Improving 


1 Weak accounting systems in 
banks led many executives into 
the pay-by-check campaign, with- 
out first ascertaining the cost the 
bank must assume in order to 
handle thousands of checks for 
small deposit customers. 


2 Weak accounting systems led 
many banks to’ occupy quarters 
larger than needed, in an effort 
to impress the public. 


3 Thousands of serious defal- 
cations, discovered in banks after 
they were closed, were not known 
to exist previous to the closing 
but would have been discovered 
if the accounting system had been 
so set up as to allow for a ready 
audit. 


4 We now know that some- 
thing more than insurance, 
directors examinations, and 
examinations by governmental 
authorities is needed to prevent 
defalcations. 

5 While we know that bank 
employees are more honest than 
employees of other companies, 
still we must realize that their 
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temptations for dishonesty are far 
greater and we must recognize 
that a proper accounting system 
can remove a great deal of this 
temptation. 


6 As a protection against de- 
faleations, an audit by outsiders 
can, at best, only supplement and 
never supplant internal audits. 


7 Directors’ examinations do 
not uncover defalcation because 
much of the information is 
gathered and prepared by the 
active bank employees themselves. 
Government examiners have so 
little time to do their work, that 
they try to get as much help as 
they can. Furthermore, their job 
is to prove the solvency of the 
bank rather than to discover 
defalcations. 


8 Too frequently the person 
designated as auditor of a bank 
is nothing more nor less than a 
general ledger bookkeeper, who, 
because of his dependence upon 
executive officers for his position, 
is likely to be dominated by them. 


9 An auditor, to make effective 
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internal audits, must be respon- 
sible only to the board of direc- 
tors and make his reports direct 
to the board—with the nerve to 
report the truth, no matter what 
executive officers may be affected 
by his statements. 


10 The internal auditor in a 
bank should be trained first in 
auditing, for auditing and bank- 
ing are different professions. He 
need not be a banker any more 
than the auditor of a manufactur- 
ing company needs to be a pro- 
duction man. 


11 The auditor must reveal 
weaknesses in the present meth- 
ods of operation and must be able 
to point out tendencies for the 
future. 


12 Improvement in accounting 
must come from the inspiration 
of the bank’s own officers, but it 
cannot come until the executives 
are fully informed as to all actual 
conditions. Condensed semi-oper- 
ating statements will never com- 
pletely inform the executive of 
the bank’s situation. 
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account and the amount. This is no 
more information than is to be found 
in the ledger accounts to which the 
amounts have been posted. It must 
be remembered that the genera! 
ledger is nothing but a memorandum 
book. The authority is the origina! 
entry—in this case, the ticket. This 
ticket, therefore, should show the 
reason for its issuance, a full explana- 
tion of that reason being written on 
its face and signed by the person 
who makes it out. 

An accounting system should be 
its own witness and contain within 
itself the proof of its own correct- 
ness. It should not be necessary to 
have to resort to any verbal explana- 
tions as to the correctness of any 
entry. Many of these general tickets 
are nothing more nor less than jour- 
nal entries. Therefore, at least in 
such cases, and in the cases of debits 
to interest or expense accounts, they 
should be O. K.’d by a third party— 
preferably by the author, or an of- 
ficer familiar with the transaction. 

In auditing, it often happens that 
the auditor is much more interested 
in the offsetting entry than in the 
entry itself. The two sides of the 
entry are separated on the general 
tickets of a bank. The debits and 
credits being posted from different 
tickets, it is important that each 
ticket should also show the account 
to which the offsetting entry was 
posted. Such a form of ticket is illus- 
trated here. The only difference be- 
tween the debit and the credit forms 
is that the eredit ticket is printed in 
red. 


An October Article 
Criticized 


“The conclusions arrived at by 
Gene Woods in his article on page 
605 of the October issue of Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly are so 
far removed from the facts that 
they probably will not be taken 
seriously by either bankers or 
bank depositors. They are the 
arguments which were advanced 
at the beginning of the ‘pay-by- 
check” campaign. It was then 
reasoned that a bank would make 
twice as much money if it doubled 
the number of its depositors. 
The desire for volume—and more 
volume—without any thought of 
the relation of costs to sales, has 
been a pitfall into which many 
businesses have fallen.” 


—E. S. Woolley. 


The importance of the accounting 
system and internal audit methods 
as aids to executives cannot be over- 
emphasized. While it is agreed that 
no system which man can devise can- 
not be broken by man, nevertheless, 
proper methods of auditing and ade- 
quate accounting systems will pre- 
vent the majority of defaleations and 
will detect in their earlier 
those which do oceur. 

The auditor of a bank need not be 
a banker, any more than the auditor 
of a manufacturing company need 
he a production man. Banks have 


stages 


too long looked upon the position of 
auditor as being merely a stepping- 
stone to some executive position in 
the bank. A good auditor is not 
necessarily a good loan officer or a 
good personnel officer or a good busi- 
ness getter. An auditor must be of 
an analytical mind and able to in- 
terpret figures. He must be able to 
follow transactions through to their 
source. Having these basie qualifica- 
tions, he also must be trained in the 
art of auditing. It is an art—one 
which can be acquired only through 
specifie training. 

Another important duty of an 
auditor is to interpret the figures— 
to present statements in such a way 
that ‘the who runs may read.”” In 
an officers’ or directors’ méeting, 
there is usually not time to analyze 
the statement and, therefore. the 
figures should be presented in ‘* pre- 
digested’’ form. The auditor must 
reveal weaknesses in present methods 
of operation and be able to point out 
tendencies for the future. It is in 
this that he proves his greatest worth. 

Banks can prepare now to meet 
changing conditions of the future by 
recognizing the intrinsic value of 
their accounting systems. Any rem- 
edy, after all, must come from within 
the banks themselves. Outsiders can 
only point the way. The ultimate 
cure must come from within. It ean- 
not come from within until the ex- 
ecutives are fully informed as to all 
actual conditions. Condensed semi-’ 
annual operating statements will 
never completely inform the execu- 
tives of those actual conditions. 


A debit ticket, such as the one illustrated, makes verbal explanations of an entry unnecessary and 
enables the auditor to check the offsetting entry— which is usually the more important one to him. 


DEBIT... 


Account No..... 


Explanation 





Offsetting Entry went to Account 
Entry made by 
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Approved for entry 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


1934 
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Careful study of these daily reports on 
loans and accounts, together with a 
detailed statement sheet, enables the 
president and his board to accurately 
analyze the bank’s condition, without 
depending on the examiner. 


‘Sticks and stones may break my 
bones 
But names will never hurt me—’’ 


HAT couplet describes the 
nonchalant attitude which I 


learned must often be assumed 
by a bank examiner, because it is 
his duty to eriticize. He is often 
called bad names by those he 
eriticizes. 
I had eight years experience as 
a bank examiner. That is enough 
to make any man shrug off ‘‘names’’. 
An examiner must criticize, because 
he looks at banks entirely from a 
solvent angle. A ‘good watch dog 
is supposed to bite if a trespasser 
insists upon prowling around the 
premises. And a good bank ex- 
aminer is supposed to ecriticize— 
sharply—if he sees the safeguards 
of a bank’s funds deteriorating. He 
ean shrug off ‘‘names’’, quote the 
good natured but defiant couplet at 
the head of this article, and let it 
go at that. 
But what if the bank examiner 
becomes a bank executive as I did? 
From the role of eritic, he is sud- 
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An Examiner 


Turns Banker 
And Makes 14 Loan Rules 


For 


His Institution 


By CLAUDE L. STOUT 


denly switched to that of defender. 
The transition is enlightening (and 
at times excruciating). For the 
examiner has had such a broadside 
of experience with good banks, bad 
banks, little banks and big banks, 
that solvency is uppermost in his 
mind. He is thoroughly imbued 
with it. 

But now—here he is—a_ bank 
executive! There is a board of 
directors with which to harmonize; 
a personnel to consider; thousands 
of depositors to please. ‘‘Names?”’ 
The little couplet has lost its charm. 
Names can hurt now! And what a 
lot of sources are ready and willing 
to hurl a few ‘‘names’’ on their own 
account. 

The examiner will always be, first 
of all, an examiner. But, if he is 
to be successful as an executive, he 
will realize his job is to reconcile 
the critic with the defender, and he 
will do so without recourse to 
‘“names’’. 

As an examiner, I learned the 
weak points as well as the strong 
in banking structure. I ferreted 
out numerous transactions or possible 
weaknesses that undermine a bank’s 
business and jeopardize the deposi- 
tors’ funds. My ideas were not 
always original, but they were 





criticized by examiners. 
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After having eight years experience in criticizing others, 
the author became a bank officer and was, in turn, 
After being on both sides 
of the fence, he evolved the loan rules described here. 


acquired from observance of sound 
principles applied by successful 
bankers. Therefore, the roots of my 
ideas were grounded in solid soil. 

Nevertheless, I had to move care- 
fully and diplomatically. I did not 
try to change a bank’s established 
policies overnight, even though they 
might trend toward insolyency—but 
rather planned a program based 
upon edueation (gleaned from ex- 
perience), which would gradually 
substitute airtight rules and regula- 
tions for any outworn and leaky 
policies of the past. 

In order to reconcile the sound 
principles of the examiner with the 
viewpoint of the executive, I found 
it necessary, first of all, to familiarize 
myself with every detail and phase 
of my new connection. In doing 
this I was not influenced by contact 
with the public as could very natur- 
ally be the case with other execu- 
tives and employees. I analyzed 
these details with a ‘‘solvent eye’’. 

Having familiarized myself with 
all details and phases of the organ- 
ization, I then presented ideas to 
the board of directors. This was 
not done, however, until I had made 
a study of how to work in effective 
unison with the board. I tried not 
to approach the directors with a ‘‘l 
know better than you’’ attitude, but 
rather, ‘‘with my years of exper- 
ience, and your good judgment, we 
will work out a solvent bank policy’’. 
I determined to be a progressive 
educator. 

After much investigation and ex- 
haustive study during my time of 
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service as a bank examiner, and now 
in my work as a bank executive, a 
set of rules has been formulated for 
use in passing upon loans which has 
proved successful in our institution. 
There is nothing in these rules that 
will conflict with the government’s 
program of expansion, which is a 
program allowing extension of credit 
without dissipation of capital. 


Before enumerating them, I wish 
to say that, especially since becom- 
ing a bank executive, I have a 
sympathetic realization of the temp- 
tation of many bankers to waive 
sound judgment in making loans 
through friendship, pity, or for 
policy reasons. However, these 
things should never be considered 
unless the following tests are applied 
and the loans prove to be up to the 
quality indicated. 


Loan Rule No. 1—A loan should 
be made only when the borrower 
produces, in detail, unmistakable 
and satisfactory evidence that the 
funds will be returned at the 
maturity of the note. 


Loan Rule No. 2— Make a loan 
only after you have definitely ascer- 
tained that the money is to be used 
to produce more wealth. For in- 
stance, money advanced to pay old 
debts is not a good loan. On the 
other hand, money advanced for 
feeding sheep to a successful sheep 
farmer should result in a good loan 
because the feeder will produce more 
wealth. 


Doubtless many bankers will be 
interested to know our sheep feeding 
plan, which is this: The condition 
of the borrower must be such that 
a loan will be paid in full at the 
end of the feeding season, regard- 
less of market conditions at that 
time, or the applicant, if not the 
owner of unencumbered real estate, 
must have sufficient feed on hand, 
other than pulp and corn, to 
properly condition the livestock for 
market, and in addition, must invest 
at least $1 per head of his own 
funds at the time of purchase or 
following the selling of his cash crop 
(which is usually sugar beets here.) 

We will lend money to a merchant 
to buy goods in advance, thus taking 
advantage of a seasonal price. The 
merchant, in reselling, will produce 
more wealth than if he were unable 
to buy at the advantageous price. 


Loan Rule No. 3— Always se- 
cure adequate information as a 
foundation for accurate judgment. 
If a man comes to the bank for a 
loan, he should be willing to give 
sufficient facts to prove that it will 
be a good loan. 

Loan Rule No.4— Watch the 
‘*good’’ loans as well as the ‘‘bad’’. 
Usually, all ‘‘bad’’ loans were con- 
sidered ‘‘good’’ when»made. There- 
fore, it is consistent to say that 90% 
of bank difficulties are the result of 
good loans gone bad. Usually a good 
loan going bad can be detected and 
collected if aggressive action is taken 
at first maturity. Our loans, both 
new and renewals, are submitted to 
our board of directors daily. If any 
adverse facts are discovered or 
criticism arises, we immediately 
mark the note: ‘‘Must be paid when 
due. No renewal.’’ 


Loan Rule No. 5— Do not pass a 
loan on the theory that the applicant 
is solvent. As a rule, few losses 
result from loans to new borrowers, 
but rather are due to credit extend- 
ed to customers of long acquaintance 
—with whose condition we thought 
we were familiar, and on which, 
therefore, we neglected to make a 
new investigation. We are inclined 
to grow careless in making frequent 
investigations of old .customers, 


which, if made, would result in 
placing of proper restrictions or 
regulations. 

Loan Rule No.6—Never ap- 
prove new advances to borrowers 
based on equities. Such loans have 
no place in a commercial institution. 
Equities have been rapidly shrinking 
in the last few years. They have 
been entirely wiped out in many 
instances. A second mortgage is 
merely a loan based on an equity, 
and second mortgages are notorious- 
ly bad paper. 

Here is a_ positive illustration. 
Bankers in a certain mid-western 
city, during a period of five years 
from 1923, lent large sums «upon 
second real estate mortgages. This 
paper represented no tangible asset. 
The entire cost of the property was 
lodged in the first mortgage. The 
second mortgage, placed on the prop- 
erty by what is commonly termed 
‘‘straw men’’, constituted the build- 
er’s profit. 

These second liens were held as 
collateral for direct loans made to the 
builders. Properties were often sold 
to purchasers without proper inves- 
tigation as to their ability to meet 
the terms agreed upon in their con- 
tracts with the builders. In many 
instances the purchasers were unable 
to fulfill their contracts. Fore- 





14 Rules For Making Loans That Will Be Paid 


1 Make loans only to those 
who can pay at the maturity of 
the note. 

2 Lend money only for pro- 
ducing new wealth—not for pay- 
ing old debts. 


3 Secure adequate informa- 
tion before recommending the 
loan to the directors. 


4 Watch the good loans to 
keep them from becoming bad. 


5 Get up-to-date information 
from old customers as well as 
from new ones. 


6 Never approve new ad- 
vances on the basis of equities. 


7 Make no loans with stock 
in the borrower’s own business as 
collateral. 


8 Do not sell notes to individ- 
ual investors, nor discount them 
with correspondent banks without 
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official approval of the board. 


9 Do not forget that deposits 
must be paid on demand, and that 
loans must therefore be such as 
can be liquidated at maturity. 


10 Analyze loans daily and 
avoid the criticism of examiners. 


11 Loans “to benefit the com- 
munity” must be just as liquid as 
the others. 


12 Make no capital loans un- 
less they are fully protected by 
collateral that has a daily market. 


13 Make no loans to people 
without a regular income, even if 
they have clear real estate, unless 
you know the real estate is in- 
stantly marketable for cash. 


14 Make no “policy” loans. A 
loan made to hold a deposit 
usually cannot be collected with- 
out losing the deposit. 
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closures were made by the first lien 
holders, which rendered the seeond 
mortgages worthless. 

History proves that building ex- 
pansion periods appear at regular 
intervals in this country. So, it is 
reasonable to assume that another 
such building expansion is near at 
hand. We bankers should remember 
past unprofitable experiences with 
this type of eredit and surround our- 
selves with proper safeguards. 

Loan Rule No. 7—Do not make 
or approve loans predicated upon 
stock in the borrower’s own corpor- 
ation. This stock may add nothing 
to the note, because, if the borrower 
fails, invariably the management of 
his corporation has been equally un- 
sound and the stock is likely to be 
little or no protection. This refers. 
of course, to a small company largely 
controlled by one individual. If the 
individual is in such condition that 
it is necessary to pledge stock in his 
own company, (rather than other 
collateral) it is logical to assume that 
the condition of his company is un- 
sound. 

Loan Rule No. 8—Do not allow 
officers to sell notes to individual 
investors without first receiving 
official approval of the board, re- 
corded in the minutes. Even then, 
the note should be sold without re- 
course. It is a very, very dangerous 
practice to sell notes in any other 
way. In the event one of these loans 
becomes worthless, the purchaser or 
holder invariably looks to the selling 
institution for reimbursement. 

The same is true of paper sold 
without recourse. to correspondent 
institutions elsewhere. The selling 
institution usually retires this paper 
‘regardless of its collectibility, in 
order to protect the bank’s future 
eredit with the holding correspon- 
dent bank. 

Loan Rule No. 9—Do not forget 
that deposits are liabilities to be paid 
if and when ealled for, and that these 
liabilities must be met instantly from 
eash on hand or by converting col- 
leetible assets into cash. You can not 
offset deposits with permanent in- 
vestments, such as real estate and 
capital loans. The depositor will not 
accept your slow capital loans in 
liquidation of his savings. 

Loan Rule No. 10—Do not de- 
pend upon the examiner to tell you 
the condition of your institution. Be 
sufficiently interested in your duty 
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as an officer or director to find out 
for yourself, first hand. One should 
analyze carefully a daily report of 


loans made, loans paid, accounts 
opened, re-opened, and closed—both 
individual and savings; and a de- 





Claude L. 
Stout 


Mr. Stout is 
executive vice 
president in 
the Poudre 
Valley Na- 
tional Bank, 
Fort Collins, 
Colorado. He has been in the 
banking business since 1923. He 
worked for several years in Mis- 
souri as State Bank Examiner. 
Then, after passing the Federal 
Examination, he was sent to Wyo- 
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Rocky Mountain territory, mak- 
ing over 1,000 examinations before 
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vice president of the Colorado 
Bankers Association and organ- 
ized the first Colorado Regional 
Clearing House. He is an active 
member of the Masonic Lodge, 
the Rotary Club and the Ameri- 
can Legion. 








tailed statement of the condition of 
the bank. Such information should 
be in comprehensive form, similar to 
the reports we supply our directors. 
Loan Rule No. 11—Do not be 
too public spirited in considering 
loans. If your bank is not success- 
ful, the explanation to your cus- 
tomers that you were trying to help 
advanee the community, will not 
suffice. Those whom you befriended 
invariably are your severest critics. 
Loan Rule No. 12—D 0 not 
make or approve capital loans—that 
is, loans which will be used to set 
the borrower up in business, unless 
such loans are amply margined with 
collateral which is readily market- 
able outside of the community. 
Records of our own institution 
tell the tale of a borrower engaged 
in the gas and oil business whose 
loan was allowed to reach sizable 
proportions. Collection would have 


deprived the borrower of his means 
of livelihood, or, in other words, 





forced him to sell out. In order to 
keep his business going, and thus eol- 
leet our original loans, it was neces- 
sary for the bank to make still 
further advances of short time loans 
for the purpose of re-stocking with 
gas and oil. This plan enabled the 
merchant to stay in business, repay 
the short time loans, and at the same 
time pay something on his original 
loan at regular intervals. In this 
way, the bank hopes to finally work 
out of a serious situation. Such in- 
stances, however, make wus more 
determined to curtail these loans. 


Loan Rule No. 13—D 0 not 
make or approve loans to persons 
owning nothing but clear real estate, 
unless early liquidation is unques- 
tionably in sight. The loan may be 
solvent, but the borrower is not in 
position to produce immediate liqui- 
dation in the event of an emergency. 


To illustrate: An old carpenter, 
honest but no longer able to work, 
owns his home. It is absolutely clear. 
He comes to our bank to borrow the 
money to pay his taxes. Our natural 
inclination is to make the loan. We 
cannot do so and follow good bank- 
ing principles, because the man’s 
earning capacity is entirely gone 
and there is not the slightest pos- 
sibility of his repaying the loan from 
the product of his labor. True, his 
property is clear, but he has no way 
of converting this into available cash. 

Loan Rule No. 14—D 0 no: 
make ‘‘policy’’ loans. These loans 
usually originate in fear—fear of 
offending a $10,000 depositor by re- 
fusing his son $500; fear of public 
opinion; of competition; of disfavor 
of public officials, and numerous 
other fears. However, fear should 
not be a compelling motive. A loan 
made for the purpose of holding a 
deposit cannot be collected without 
danger of losing the deposit. 


There are other considerations in 
making loans, but the ones listed 
here will apply most frequently. If 
sound judgment is combined with a 
thoughtful application of the funda- 
mental principles enumerated in this 
article, losses from local loans will 
never materially affect the solvency 
of your institution. 


Preservation of solvency of your 
institution will maintain eredit ex- 
pansion on a permanent level. Any- 
thing to the contrary will have the 
opposite effect. 
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LTHOUGH banks are permit- 
ted to take orders for the 
purchase and sale of seeu- 

rities, the banker should be careful 
in taking such orders to protect him- 
self against subsequent claims that 
may be made by any of his eustom- 
ers for whom he performs such serv- 
ices. In order to do so, it is well to 
have a signed order from the cus- 
tomer and not to depend on the 
memory for details concerning these 
transactions in ease of any contro- 
versy that may arise after the order 
has been executed. 

The accompanying forms have been 
designed for the purpose of provid- 
ing a permanent signed record of 
any orders taken by a bank for the 
purchase or sale of securities, either 
stocks or bonds, and should elimi- 
nate any possibility of a controversy 
regarding the date of the order, the 
amount of bonds or the number of 
shares of stock to be sold or bought, 
or the price at which the order is to 
be executed. The order leaves no 
doubt regarding who initiated the 
transaction. 

The forms are made in quadrupli- 
eate, in order to save time and to 
further insure that the order will be 
given to the broker exactly as given 
by the customer and also in order to 
provide a copy of the order for the 
customer, in the form of an acknowl- 
edgment. The fourth form is for 
the purpose of furnishing the cus- 
tomer with a statement of the trans- 
action, after the order has been 
executed. 

These forms may be bound in book 
form for use with pencil or pen and 
carbon, or they may be put up in sets 
for use in a typewriter. If used in 
book form, the original order stays 
permanently bound and, when the 
book has been used up, notation may 
be made on the cover of the dates 
between which the orders were given. 
The book may then be filed for any 
necessary future reference. If put 
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Buying And Selling Securities 


For The Bank’s Customers 


The cashier of The Bank of Athéns, Athens, Ohio, presents 


a set of forms that protect the bank’s security transactions. 


By F. D. FORSYTH 


up in loose sets for use in a type- 
writer, the forms should be punched 
at the top for binding and the per- 
manent records filed in a binder and 
kept in order according to dates 
orders were given. 

The copy going to the broker is 
perforated, so that it ean be torn off 
just above the notation ‘‘Special In- 
structions.” The name of the broker 
to whom the order is given is like- 
wise torn off of the acknowledgment 
and statement forms. 


Original copy, 
which is per- 
manently filed 
by the bank. 
Copies for 





- Jones and Company — 


The statement form is left with 
the original until the transaction is 
completed. A carbon is then inserted 
between the original order and the 
statement, and entries made showing 
the price at which the order was 
executed. The amount of interest, 
commission, tax, and the bank’s 
charges are entered, thus completing 
the record of the transaction and the 
statement. The statement is then 
delivered to the customer and the 
transaction completed. 
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ATHENS, OHIO Aug. 28, 





Wall Street, New York. 











broker and cus- 
tomer are per- 
forated so that 
the extraneous 
information may 
be removed in 
each case. 





AT (MARKET) ( 


PLEASE EXECUTE THE FOLLOWING 
ORDER FOR OUR ACCOUNT 


THE BANK OF ATHENS, N. B. A. ATHENS, ono__ Auge 28, _—_i9. 54 
ACTING UPON MY OWN INITIATIVE ANO OWN SUGGESTION | HEREBY REQUEST YOU TO 
ENTER MY ORDER TO BUY - SELL FOR MY -OUR ACCOUNT THE SECURITIES LISTED BELOW 


a — = 





THE BANK OF ATHENS. N. B.A 









OR BETTER). THIS ORDER HOLDING GOOD UNTIL CANCELLED. 








NO. SHARES || 
























AMOUNT BONOS: i | price AMOUNT 
1000 __|_ 4th LL, 4)% bond }102 1010. 























































How THe Forms 
Are Usep 


1 Forms are made in 
quadruplicate, to save 
time and avoid errors. 








—a ———} =f eon) “nave [sccnmo wens __—|_1426 
_STOCK CERTIFICATES ee ISSUED IN THE es iz | 1024.26 | 
|| TRANSFER Tax wees: 
Mrs. Margaret Brown COMMISSION BROKER | 1.25] 
1674 John Steeet. SERnCE CwARGE 1.90) 
venterville, Ohio. Tora: cnances j 1026.51 
| RET AMOUNT =e 
NUMBERS OF BONDS OF BO0046 725; 
CERTIFICATES RECEIVED OR SENT _ Se eT eS 
_ SPECIAL insTRUCTIONS Charge to account. : 
_________Gredit proceeds to account. 








> 


2 The first copy is the 
bank’s record, filed ac- 
cording to date the order 
was given. 










3 The second copy is the 
broker’s copy. 


4 The third copy is the 
acknowledgement. 





PURCHASER OR SELLER 


5 The fourth copy is 
given to the customer as 
a statement, after the 
order has been executed. 
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—— ee — - 
SIGNATURE , 


a Se ee 
O we CHARGE YOUR ACCOUNT WITH ABOVE AMOUNT 
O Pvease remit PromPTLY. 
OC PLEASE CALL FOR ABOVE SECURITIES. 
DC wwTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT. 





= ees =—= es - ————EE 


NAME _ irs, Margaret Brown 
aooress 1674 John Street, — 
Centerville, Ohio, 
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% AFTER —_ a 
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To Sell 





By GEORGE D. BUSHNELL 


VERY investment portfolio 
EK contains some items which are 

not ideally suited to the bank’s 
investment program. The Blank 
National Bank is no exception. In 
the November meeting of the invest- 
ment committee, these weaker items 
were weighed and their immediate 
disposal or retention determined. 
Aldred, director and chairman of 
the committee; Marsh, president; 
Sampson, director; and Constad, 
secretary, constitute the jury. 

ALDRED. Meeting will please 
come to order. What is to be first 
discussed and decided ? 

MARSH. There are some bonds 
in the account that have shown con- 
siderable appreciation, and in fact 
in one or two eases are above the 
book value set a few months back. 
It is a proper time to consider 
whether to sell or retain these as they 
are not, strictly speaking, the calibre 
we want permanently in the account. 

SAMPSON. Holding them at this 
time would be with the idea of get- 
ting a higher price later on, then? 

MARSH. Partly. But also, with 
improvement in the operations of 
some companies, there is enough im- 
provement in the security of the 
issue to justify its rating as one of 
investment calibre. 

ALDRED. It seems to me that 
if we consider the advisability of 


Or Not To Sell? 


The investment committee 


considers some of the weaker 







either selling or holding these issues 
from the standpoint of fundamental 
improvement, the rest will take care 
of itself. 

MARSH. Constad can start with 
those to be considered, and as we go 
along in the discussion, we can see 
what course appears the best at this 
time. 

CONSTAD. The first issue is the 
American Ice Company Sinking 
Fund Debentures. These are due in 
1953, the coupon is 5% and the bonds 
are rated BBB. The reason for their 
discussion at this time is some 
changes in the business of the com- 
pany. 

SAMPSON. By that you mean— 

CONSTAD. The company was 
primarily in the ice business and the 
difficulties of that line are known to 
us all. Mechanical refrigeration com- 
petition and ‘‘dry ice,’’ as well as 
competition from other ice com- 
panies, has greatly limited their 
market and there seems to be no rea- 
son to hope that that situation will 
get better. The company has tried to 
meet this by changing their activities 
through entering the oil distribution 
field, handling beer distributing, and 
using its shop facilities in outside 
repair and manufacturing purposes. 

ALDRED. How successful have 
they been in making the change? 

CONSTAD. Their earnings re- 





When should the less desirable portfolio items be 
dropped? What factors can move a weak issue to 
a strong position? The senior partner of Geo. D. 
Bushnell and Associates gives, by the case method, 





some illuminating answers to these questions. 
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port for the September quarter 
showed earnings after charges of 
$619,144 compared to $777,096 for 
the same quarter a year ago. How- 
ever, this quarter is the one most 
profitable generally for them. They 
have earned interest charges on this 
issue by a good margin right along. 

ALDRED. How good a margin? 

CONSTAD. In 1931, over ten 
times interest requirements; in 1932, 
6.19 times; and last year, 4.15 times. 
Allowing for a decreased business 
the remainder of this year, the 
charges earned should exceed three 
times requirements. 

SAMPSON. The record, while 
that of a decreasing earnings, seems 
rather good in face of what has hap- 
pened to the industry. 

MARSH. Marketwise, the issue 
hasn’t gone along with others of the 
same comparative grade, however. 
The low point was 62, in January— 
the high point 7934 in July. The 
market the other day was 671. 

CONSTAD. Their financial con- 
dition at the last report was satisfac- 
tory. 

ALDRED. From the earnings 
and markets, the issue would appear 
to be best sold in the summer and if 
that were the case we would be look- 
ing forward quite a while. On the 
other hand, it is not far from the 
low point of the year and, from the 
standpoint of present earnings, seems 
to me to justify improvement on its 
merits, either in improved rating or 
market. 

MARSH. That is, assuming prog- 
ress by the company in making the 
changeover to the newer lines on a 
profitable basis. 

SAMPSON. 


I believe we should 
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hold the issue with the idea that the 
company will show improvement. 
Up to date, they seem to have done 
quite well. 

ALDRED. I believe the same, 
and if agreeable, we will not sell at 
this time. You might bring it up for 
further consideration as soon as the 
next quarters earnings are out, Con- 
stad. 

CONSTAD. Very well. The next 
is that of the Louisiana and 
Arkansas Railway Co. These bonds 
are the Ist 5’s of 1969 and are rated 
BB. The present market is around 
61. The road is a comparatively 
smal? one, but is the direct route be- 
tween Shreveport and New Orleans, 
and they have been able to make their 
charges by a slight margin right 
along. In fact, the coverage for the 
first eight months this year was 1.30 
compared to 1.16 for the same 1933 


issue 


period. 

ALDRED. I suppose the current 
position is not strong. 

CONSTAD. The main difficulty 


has been a large loan from one of the 
New York banks and another from 
the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
but both of these were renewed re- 
eently, I understand. 

SAMPSON. What are the pros- 
pects in the territory? 

CONSTAD. 
improved traffic. 

MARSH. Railroad traffic has suf- 
fered a general drop, 
but with some signs 
of a pickup. 

ALDRED. As long 
as the operations are 
better than last year, 
the current debts re- 
newed for a_ while, 
and the territory 
looks favorable, I 
think we should wait 
a while. 


They seem to favor 


SAMPSON. Same 
here. 
MARSH. I'll make 


it unanimous. 


“It seems to me that if 
we consider the advis- 
ability of either selling 
or holding these issues 
from the standpoint of 
fundamental improve- 
ment, the rest will 
take care of itself.” 
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ALDRED. 
Constad ? 

CONSTAD. One—Empire Oil 
and Refining Company, 54’s of 
1942. The company is reported to 
be in a somewhat better earnings 
position, but does not publish interim 
statements, so that cannot be verified. 
They did not earn fixed charges last 
year nor the year before. The bond 
is rated B and recent markets are 
around 56. 


Have you any more, 


ALDRED. The oil business has 
been somewhat unsettled in recent 
months. 


SAMPSON. How does the mar- 
ket compare with the book value? 
Not that that should make any dif- 
ference in the decision, but out of 
curiosity. 

CONSTAD. The book value is 
25, so at current prices we could get 
out. 

MARSH. Here is a case of a bond 
in a rating class below what we want, 
in an industry that is having some 
difficulties, and the company not 
earning the interest. In view of all 
those unfavorable factors I think it 
should be sold. 

CONSTAD. 1 forgot to mention 
that the financial condition at the 
last statement date was only fair. 

ALDRED. Then let us sell the 
bonds and if necessary reinvest the 
funds in some other bond of higher 
classification. 


SAMPSON. Everyone is agreed. 
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ALDRED. 
vest this time? 

MARSH. No, except that if we 
sell the Empire Oil and Refining 
bonds, we might just as well reinvest 
the funds from that sale now. 


ALDRED. 


Any new funds to in- 


Constad, haye you 
any suggestions? 
CONSTAD. With the thought 


that the committee might decide to 
seH one of the issues considered to- 
day, I have some figures of an issue 
that might interest you. It is not 
rated quite as high as those pur- 
chased outright by the committee in 
recent meetings, but is better than 
the issue to be sold from the stand- 
point of earnings and classification. 
MARSH. Many banks ‘‘switch”’ 
from one to another issue as a grad- 
ual means of improving the account. 
It is all right, if looked upon as a 
step only, and if such changes are 
made into securities measuring up 
considerably better than the one sold. 
ALDRED. I see no objection to 
such action, subject to the same 
reservations, and this seems a par- 
ticularly appropriate time to do so. 
What is the issue you had in mind, 
Constad ? . 
CONSTAD. The Alabama Power 
Company 4%s of 1967. It seems to 
me we have diseussed it before, but 
to make sure I got the figures up to 
date. The issue is rated BBB, the 
current market is 67. The company 
showed an interest-earned ratio of 
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Par AMOUNT IssuE RaTING | MARKET Book ACTION 
$5,000.00 American Ice Co. 8S. F. Deb. 5’s due 1953..... BBB 671% 75 Held 
$5,000.00 | Louisiana and Arkansas Ry. Co. 5’s due 1969. BB 61 | 60 | Held 

| 
$5,000.00 Empire Oil and Ref. Co. 51%’s due 1942.... B 56 35 Sold 
$5,000.00 | Alabama Power Company 4!4’s due 1967. . | BBB | 67 Ree : | Bought 


1.69 for 1933 and for the nine 
months to September 30 last 1.56. 
This last period includes operations 
under a new rate reduction, so is a 
good showing. 

SAMPSON. Being in the terri- 
tory we discussed in connection with 
the railroad bonds this time, I sup- 
pose the company can look forward 
to improved conditions. 

CONSTAD. To some extent, yes. 
The main factors have been rates and 
possible competition from the TVA 
operations, but it appears that these 


will not for some time, at least, cut 
into the company’s earnings to any 
great extent. 

MARSH. The fact that the earn- 
ings shown this year are comparable 
to last—and that after rate redue- 
tions, seems to me to indicate that 
the management and properties are 
sound. 

ALDRED. As a replacement for 
the funds in the issue we are selling, 
I think these Alabama Powers fit the 
bill, and continued progress by the 
company along the lines indicated by 


“No More Holdups For Me!” 


That’s the sentiment of J. L. Bryan, cashier 


of the 


Centerville State Bank, Centerville, 


Indiana, whose institution was held up twice 
before bandit resisting equipment was installed. 


OME banks seem to be more sus- 

ceptible to holdups than others. 
Those banks almost always are the 
ones that have no equipment for re- 
sisting such holdups. In other words, 
the holdup man picks the institu- 
tions that are easy to handle. 

The bank at Centerville, Indiana, 
must have been classed as an ‘‘easy’’ 
bank. It is located on Main Street, 
which is a paved highway into In- 
dianapolis. A getaway was easy, and 
bandits secured money and made 
their getaway on two different ocea- 
sions. 

The banking room oceupied by 
this institution is not large. It has 
an ordinary store front and the 
counter was built straight across the 
room. After the second holdup, 
Cashier Bryan told the directors: 

‘‘No more holdups for me! We 
must have bandit resisting equip- 


ment or I'll find another job.”’ 

The directors inquired as to what 
the cashier thought was needed, and 
as a result, plans were made and 
equipment was installed. 

Mr. Bryan and his helpers are 
now protected back of a partition 
that reaches from the floor to the 
ceiling and through which no bandit 
can shoot. The glass is bullet-proof. 
Above the glass is a steel screen 
which is also bullet-proof. And back 

‘ all of the woodwork in this parti- 
tion are steel sheets that will resist 
bullets of the most powerful guns. 

Being protected behind this bar- 
rier, the cashier can successfully fell 
a bandit, if he so desires, through 
portholes provided in the partition. 
These portholes are covered on the 
customers side by a piece of frosted 
glass. If the porthole is to be used, 
the gun is thrust into the hole and 
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their earnings shown so far this year 
might easily entitle the issue to a 
classification acceptable to us as a 
permanent part of the 
account. 

SAMPSON. 1 move the reinvest- 
ment of the funds in the Alabama 
Powers. 

ALDRED and MARSH. Aye. 

ALDRED. Any further business? 

MARSH. I believe not. 


ALDRED. If not 
until the next meeting. 


investment 


we adjourn 


the glass is broken. 

In addition to fire-arms, the bank 
is equipped with gas guns, which also 
can be shot through the gun _port- 
holes when desired. 

The deal tray is a tunnel, through 
which the customer passes his money 
and bank books and through which 
the banker returns what the eus- 
tomer is to receive. At the side of 
the window is a bullet-proof com- 
partment-into which a customer may 
place larger packages, which then 
ean be removed without any danger 
of a gun being thrust into the com- 
partment. 


As in all man-made systems, there 
is a way to defeat this protection. 
This method of defeat is not in the 
system’s mechanies, for the protec- 
tion is apparently mechanically per- 
fect. But mechanical devices are 
operated by man—and when man 
forgets himself and does not operate 
the equipment as he should, the pro- 
tection may be nullified. 


For example, a stranger came into 
the Centerville State Bank the other 
day and asked the cashier to come 
out into the lobby for a conference. 
The bullet-proof glass appeared to 
be a barrier to conversation. As 4 


(Continued on page 742) 
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New Procedure For 


Secondary Reserves? 


HE desire for an answer to one 

question, primarily, caused me 

to attend the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. I 
wanted to know if, between them, 
investment bankers and bankers had 
worked out any practical and 
particularly timely procedure for 
handling a bank’s bond account. 

That problem is, of course, as old 
as banking itself, but I had the 
notion that there were some new 
angles to it, beeause of the provisions 
of the Banking Act of 1933 relating 
te dealing in bonds by banks. The 
act, as is well known, provides that 
a bank may not deal in corporation 
bonds, except as an agent for a cus- 
tomer, or of course, to buy or sell 
in the natural course of managing 
its own bond account. Now that 
bank dealing in bonds is confined to 
state, municipal and United States 
Government securities, I wished to 
learn what new procedure, if any, 
had developed under this new set-up. 

With that object in mind, I but- 
tonholed friends, acquaintances and 
strangers before, during, and after 
at both the I. B. A. and the A. B. A. 
convention sessions, but chiefly at 
the I. B. A. meeting because at the 
A. B. A. gathering in Washington, 
the prevailing interest seemed more 
concerned with Government in rela- 
tion to banking than with problems 
of internal operations. 

[ discovered among both invest- 
ment bankers and bankers just about 
as little and just about as much 
general agreement on secondary re- 
serve policies as there has been at 
any time since I first began a study 
of the subject some fifteen years 
ago. The long-price bond house is, 


By R. E. PORTER 


Questions asked of bond men who serve banks 
brought the practical answers quoted here. 


of course, out of the picture, but the 
rate buyer is still with us, with this 
difference: Formerly he looked for 
a high rate; now he’s afraid of 
anything with a yield of more than 
244%. Two classes of bankers are 
most keenly interested in their bond 
accounts, | was told. They are the 
very smart bankers and those who 
are, let us say, not so smart. 

The actuating reasons are the 
same for both classes, a desire to 
find more substantial earning assets. 
although the conditions among the 
individual institutions may vary 
greatly. One banker, who has a 
background of many years experi- 
ence in a bond house—he was and 
is still a good bond man—put it this 
way : 

‘*Opportunities for earnings are 
painfully limited. Deposits have 
piled up, but good loans are searece. 
Interest rates on accounts have been 
reduced, but are still a_ sizable 
burden. Although the banks are in 
a highly liquid and sound position, 
there are naturally some slow loans 
still in the note case, loans that are 
good, but that do not have the 
liquidity that these times seem to 
demand. 

‘*T have in mind a good bank in 
a very sound condition—in facet, it’s 
too liquid—that has written off quite 
a bit of its bond account. In the 
long run, much of this loss will be 
recouped, but in the meantime, how 
is the bank to pay interest on time 
deposits, pay dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock, pay operating expenses, 
and manage to earn a little, a very 
little above these charges, with good 
commercial loans searee and with 
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short-term paper of almost every 
deseription sky-high or higher? The 
reason is apparent why able bankers 
and others are keenly interested in 
possibilities in the bond account.” 

Well, there is nothing at all new 
in the foregoing remarks, but they 
do make a ease for my question. So, 
I recited it again to a man who has 
sold bonds to banks for many years. 
I asked him directly just what -he 
was doing about the situation, what 
uniform procedure he might have 
developed for the sound and more 
profitable operation of secondary 
reserves. He replied: 

**My territory is the Middle West, 
where I have accounts in many 
cities. As to uniform procedure, for 
example, take three of the largest 
cities where I have customers, 
Chieago, Detroit, and Milwaukee. 
There is a wide difference of opinion 
on secondary reserve policies among 
institutions in these cities. It isn’t 
that an all-wise uniformity is neces- 
sary or even desirable. It is simply 
the same old proposition that each 
bank faces a more or less different 
situation and good management of 
secondary reserves properly demands 
a good deal of latitude. There is 
bound to be difference of opinion as 
to the proportion of resources in- 
vested in a bond account, the com- 
position of the account as_ to 
maturities, as to diversification, as 
to Federal versus state and munic- 
ipal bonds, and as to publie versus 
corporation issues. 

‘*In such a situation, it is impos- 
sible to develop a uniform procedure 
for all institutions. At the outset, 
the diffieult question of probable 
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trends in rates and the demand for 
credit, imposes itself. Here there is 
plenty of room for difference of 
opinion. Although there may be 
agreement as to probable trends 
among certain banks, they may differ 
as to the best way of conforming to 
that opinion. Some banks are not 
interested in long federals. Others 
have an opposite viewpoint. Still 
others prefer state and municipals 
to federals—These are only a few 
examples.—Consequently, as I see it, 
there is only a simple, yet difficult, 
procedure to follow. It is: 1. To 
try to ascertain the trend. 2. Take 
advantage of market conditions to 
discover bonds that are out of line, 
even if the spread is only a fraction 
of a point. 3. To offer securities 
that meet, as nearly as you may 
judge, the bank’s need. 

‘*Following this process I en- 
counter on almost every call a some- 
what uniform situation. That is, 
the customer says, ‘‘I’ll call you 
back.’’ I may wait fifteen minutes, 
a half hour, or longer for a reply. 
This means that the bank is making 
a check on the bonds I have offered. 
Fortunately, the check generally 
seems to be favorable, for usually I 
get an order. Doubtless that is be- 
cause we make a thorough check 
before offering the bonds, much as 
if we were buying the securities for 
the bank. Banks today are either 
buying or having bonds bought for 
them. They are not being sold to, 
generally.”’ 

“‘The trouble with developing 
and operating secondary reserve 
policies for a bank,’’ said another 
veteran bond man, ‘‘has often been 
that both banker and investment 
banker were looking for something 
for nothing. Now you can’t advise 
a bank and buy listed bonds, when 
the account requires listed stuff, all 
for nothing. You ask if I have 
developed any new or advanced pro- 
eedure for secondary reserves. No, 
nothing new, except on one point. 
That point is that I have learned to 
insist on being paid for what I do if 
I am to be a professional adviser to 
a bank, as well as a merchant of secu- 
rities. I do not mean a service charge. 
I mean a sufficient share of the bank’s 
business that will enable me to serve 
the bank at a small profit. 

‘“We are a small house. Conse- 
quently, I haven’t time to try to sell 
this idea, or procedure, familiar as 
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it is, to very many banks. The few 
accounts that we have, have pursued 
the following procedure for several 
years: 

‘*First, I have examined the bond 
list. Then, in cooperation with the 
bank officers, we worked out a policy, 
and usually I have dictated that 
policy to a considerable degree. It’s: 
my business to do so. I began then 





What New Procedure? 


“The question is more a matter 
of economic law than of statutory 
enactments. Still more basic, it 
is a matter of responsibility. If a 
bank isn’t equipped to pass on 
securities, then it should delegate 
that duty to a responsible agency 
that can do it. Either a bank 
must maintain and pay its own 
staff for adequate service in han- 
dling secondary reserves, or it 
must enlist outside assistance. If 
the latter, then it is solely a 
question of responsibility—can 
and will this assistance do the 
job adequately?” 





to work them out of certain mort- 
gages and other paper that should 
not have been in the account in the 
first place, because, to my mind, a 
secondary reserve is primarily a re- 
volving fund. Now if that revolving 
fund requires a particular listed 
security to round out our program 
as to diversification, maturity, liquid- 
ity, and so on, I suggest it. Usually 
I buy it and, not being a stock ex- 
change house, we get nothing; the 
broker gets the entire commission. 

‘“‘Tf there is some over-the-counter 
market security that I can buy and 
make a profit, or if it is something 
we have to offer, and if it suits the 
account, then the bank gives me a 
very substantial part of the business. 
Thus I am paid for watching that 
account, for recommending a_ pur- 
chase on which I make nothing, and 
for giving the best service that my 
many years of experience can pro- 
vide. 

‘‘In some of our accounts, the 
banks customarily call me before they 
purchase a bond. Sometimes I can 
give an immediate answer. At other 
times I have to do quite a bit of in- 
vestigating before I can express an 
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opinion on the security. We make 
no charge for that service. Our idea 
is to help maintain the secondary 
reserve in as sound and profitable 
condition as possible. Thus we make 
and hold customers, preferring to 
keep their business throughout the 
years at a small profit, rather than 
trying to do:solely a merchandising 
business at a larger profit. 

‘*Some time ago the president of 
a bank called me about a certain 
bond, with which he was very favor- 
ably impressed. He was eager to buy 
a small block. I could have picked 
up the bonds at a profit, but I told 
him no. In the first place the bonds 
didn’t fit his account. Second, the 
market on that particular issue was 
then too high, as has been subse- 
quently proved. 


“‘There is nothing altruistic or 
sentimental in this. In facet, it’s 
rather hard-boiled, on oceasion. I 
disagree with my clients rather fre- 
quently. Several years ago I began 
putting more emphasis on_ state 
bonds, for a foremost reason that 
states have more elastic taxing pow- 
ers than do municipalities, which 
must depend to a large extent on real 
estate taxes. Some of my customers 
hesitantly followed my advice. Had 
[ been wrong, I probably should 
have lost a customer or two. As it 
was, the responsibility was placed on 
me by the bank, and they made it 
modestly worth my while to accept 
the responsibility. 

‘*Young man, you asked if changed 
conditions and new laws had given 
rise to new procedure, to uniform, 
advanced methods and standardiza- 
tion in managing secondary reserves? 
No. Why should they? The question 
is more a matter of economic law 
than-of statutory enactments. Still 
more basic, it is a matter of respon- 
sibility. If a bank isn’t equipped to 
pass on securities, then it should 
delegate that duty to a responsible 
agency that can do it. Either a bank 
must maintain and pay its own staff 
for adequate service in handling 
secondary reserves, or it must enlist 
outside assistance. If the latter, then 
it is solely a question of responsi- 
bility—ean and will this assistance 
do the job adequately ?’’ 


This is about the most ideal time 
for banks to get together on coop- 
erative advertising. 
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An Easy Way To 
Keep A Liability Ledger In Balance 


By ELLA PATRICK 


Farmers State Bank, Eminence, Ind. 


HAVE found that it saves much 
| time and labor in keeping the 
liability ledger in balance to use 
the same method of proof after each 
day’s posting that I use on the in- 
dividual ledger. 
That is, when the posting is done, 
I take a proof ribbon, using the old 
and new balance on each account 
changed in the posting. I set the 
posting machine to alternate, add 
and subtract, then subtract the old 
balance and add the new balance. The 
answer will be plus or minus to equal 


the difference between the total loans 
made and the total loans paid on the 
day for which posting is being done. 

I find this system will catch an 
error made in entries or subtraction 
and addition of posting. Also, if 
there has been an error made in 
adding the notes paid or notes made 
on the teller’s book, it will show 
there is an error, as the answers will 
be different. 

The answers will not be the same 
until all additions and subtractions 
and entries are correct. 





Explanation Of Proof Ribbon 


Sam Allison’s old balance .. .. . . .$525.00 — 
Sam Allison’s new balance....... 475.00 
John Brown’s old balance...... . .175.00— 
John Brown’s new balance... .... 

Mrs. Ethel Edwards’ old balance. . 150.00 — 
Mrs. Ethel Edwards’ new balance. . 100.00 
Woodrow Carter’s old balance:... 
Woodrow Carter’s new balance. . .150.00 
Robert Louis’ old balance........ 150.00 — 


Robert Louis’ new balance... ... . 100.00 
Edward Manning’s old balance. . . .250.00 — 
Edward Manning’s new balance. . .250.00 
George Ray’s old balance....... 

George Ray’s new balance... .. . . .200.00 
John Smith’s old balance......... 450.00 — 
John Smith’s new balance...... . .650.00 
Jim Way’s old balance........... 500.00 — 
Jim Way’s new balance.......... 400.00 


Differences between the old and 
new balances................$125.00+ 


As per Teller’s Book shows total 
oe. ae Peer a eee: 525.00 — 


As per Teller’s Book shows total 
notes made 


Re eked tanmadaaeens 50.00 
Answer plus because more notes 
made than paid............... 125.00+ 


Suppose there had been more notes paid 
than new notes made or renewed, then your 
answer would have been a minus as 
Suppose notes paid........ . .$700.00 
Suppose new notes made..... 300.00 


Then your answer would be.. 400.00 O.D 





Handling Signatures Safely 


When new accounts are opened, 
it is most important that the teller 
who receives the initial deposit se- 
cure the customer’s signature. To 
save time and avoid the possibility 
of errors, secure a small rubber 
stamp as follows: 


Authorized signature.......... 
pe PP eeece rer rrr 

If the tellers are provided with 
blank ledger sheets bearing this 
stamp on the top left hand corner, it 
is an easy matter to have the cus- 
tomer sign on the sheet at the time 
the account is opened. The signa- 
ture is kept constantly before the 


bookkeeper until he is thoroughly 
familiar with it and much time and 
a number of signature cards saved 
with this plan. 

When the ledger sheet bearing the 
eustomer’s signature is used up with 
entries the bookkeeper clips out the 
complete signature and files it as a 
permanent record. In this manner 
signatures may be placed on the in- 
dividual and savings ledger as a pre- 
caution against forgery, and an aid 
to employees. 

If this plan is used on the liability 
ledger sheets at the time new loans 
are made, an auditor will be able to 
compare the note signatures and will 
not have to ask the names of many 
borrowers who are poor writers. 
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Don’t Say It—Write It 


It is unfortunate that the policies 
of individual banks are seldom found 
in written forms. It seems obvious 
that if they were put into writing, 
they would be likely to be more 
rigidly followed. 


Avoiding Raised Checks 


When a stranger asks an officer to 
O. K. a check, the officer should per- 
sonally take it back to the teller for 
cashing, instead of handing it back 
to the stranger, because such checks 
have been known to be raised before 
they were cashed (on another day.) 
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A Commercial Banker 





By R. L. GRIGGS 


Looks At Morris Plan 


AM hesitant about what I, as a 
I commercial banker, might say 

about the place of the Morris 
Plan in the banking structure, that 
would particularly interest you or be 
of value to you. You undoubtedly 
know your place and your work 
better than I can tell you. Yet I am 
glad to come here today, if for no 
other reason than to pay tribute to 
you for work you have done during 
the last few, very difficult years— 
work that I consider one of the out- 
standing business achievements in 
American history. I doubt that, as 
elose to your own job as you have 
been, you yet fully appreciate how 
ably you have met the multiplied 
problems brought to you by the de- 
pression. I wish I might claim as 
great credit for the banking group 
that I represent as I think is due 
you. 

Nor do I mean to belittle the 
banks I represent, when I pay you 
that compliment. Most of us did 
well in a business world of chaos 
which had gotten quite out of con- 
trol. But you, more than most other 
financial institutions, stayed in your 
own backyard and thereby wisely 
minimized the risks you encountered. 


Maybe I should qualify my tribute 
to you, by saying that I am judging 
your bank and the work you have 
done and the condition you are in, 
by the yardstick of the Morris Plan 
Bank in my own city. But you can- 
not object to being placed on the high 
plane of the Duluth Morris Plan 
Bank, whose condition I intimately 
know to be so enviable after four 
years of trying depression. 

And so I repeat that you have for 
all time proven your sound worth 
and made for yourselves a lasting 
place in the financial structure of 
this country. You have done it quiet- 
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The president of the Northern National Bank, 
Duluth, Minnesota, expresses appreciation of 
the Morris Plan, and its place in the banking 
structure. Although addressed to a convention 
of Morris Plan officers, his suggestions are 
worth reading by every commercial banker. 


ly, but with great ability, and you 
have rendered an invaluable service 
that in most locations there was no 
one else prepared or equipped to 
render. You have dealt with the 
most deserving and troubled class of 
our American public—our wage 
earners, you have served them 
through a period of distressed condi- 
tions which called for a maximum of 
judgment and fine understanding, 
and today your record stands as 
the final answer to any remaining 
critics you may have had. 

I have not been one of your critics, 
but you have had them. Bankers and 
their directors—a great many who 
felt at times that you were intruding 
into their field with your savings 
appeal if not in your lending; indi- 
viduals who have confused your 
work with the loan shark on the side 
street; employers who did not take 
the time to understand the financial 
problems which constantly faced the 
people who worked for them; and a 
general public who lacked compre- 
hension of the necessary field of 
service which brought you into exist- 
ence. 

As I said before, by your record of 
service, I think you have answered 
your critics and made secure your 
individual place in our community 
life. 

But I also say to you that I think 
your experience has now brought 
you into a clearly defined field of 


activity as related to other business, 
and your future success will be de- 
termined by the judgment you dis- 
play in retaining that specialized 
field you have won—and in which 
you are the acknowledged leaders. 
If you stray from those purposes and 
ideals which brought you into exist- 
ence, if you encroach upon fields now 
occupied by such banks as I repre- 
sent, the public will suffer the def- 
inite loss of an essential service you 
now render and your institution will 
become just another bank for which 
no real need exists. I am sure you 
recognize better than anybody else 
that this is the keystone to your in- 
valuable service and your successful 
progress. 


I cannot understand those people 
who do not clearly see how definitely 
and satisfactorily you fit into a finan- 
cial picture made complete with the 
addition of commercial, savings and 
trust institutions. Personally, I think 
there need be less concern that you 
will expand into regular banking 
fields, than that regular banks will 
be inclined to spread in your field. 
This I would not like to see. I do not 
want your field any more than I 
want the mortgage field—and I have 
had much eause to be glad that I 
have always believed that the mort- 
gage field- belonged to real estate 
men, aS a specialized work, and not 
to banks. It is my opinion that the 


(Continued on page 749) 
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Recordak makes SAVINGS 


For Your 1935 Program | 


YEAR-END conferences—plans for 1935—mnow is the time 
to decide to install Recordak in your bank. Average savings, 
actually effected in hundreds of banks, are shown by depart- 
ments in the summary at the right. These economies are 
immediately effective. You’re not working against an invest- 
ment in equipment. Recordak is installed for a modest 
monthly rental. Film costs are moderate. 

Let Recordak’s tiny photographs, so easily and inexpen- 
sively made, save you time and money. At the same time build 
good-will for the bank through Recordak’s ability to repro- 
duce lost checks and statements for your customers. 

Write for the new portfolio of six folders that explain in detail, 
and by departments, just how Recordak can fit into your organization. 
Recordak Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. ¥ 


TWELVE RECORDAK OFFICES 


Recordak headquarters are in New York 
City. Branch offices are in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Portland (Oregon), 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Toronto. 






{| RECORDAK 


no bank too big... no bank too small 






RECORDAK 
ECONOMIES 


Bookkeeping Department 
Savings of 3343% in labor, 
40% in machine equipment, 
50% in stationery. 

























Transit Department 
A saving of 40% in operating 
cost. 
Filing Department 
Savings up to 90% in storage 
space. 
Fraud Protection 


Real protection against vari- 
ous check frauds. Saving of 
registry and messenger fees. 


Save with 
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A “Consumer Survey” 


Made Advertising Effective 


For This Bank 


This is the story of how one bank applied 
modern merchandising methods in planning its 
advertising and public relations program. As a 
result, says the author, who conducted the 
survey, it has removed waste and guesswork. 


By GEORGE COLEMAN MARTIN 


NATIONAL bank in New 
A Jersey has just completed a 

‘*Consumer Survey’’ to find 
out what the public likes—and dis- 
likes—about the service being offered 
by the banks in its community. 
Although merchandising research is 
in common use in the merchandising 
fields, banks have been slow to make 
use of this intelligent method of 
ascertaining why, what, and how 
they should advertise. Because many 
of the facts developed by this survey 
were quite different from the theories 
previously accepted by the bank, we 
believe that other bankers will be 
interested in a summary of some of 
the information obtained. 
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The questionnaire used was a 
printed form—eight and one-half 
inches by eleven inches. It was 
mailed to every telephone subscriber 
in the community. The reply en- 
velope—‘‘no ‘postage necessary’’— 
was addressed to an individual in a 
city some sixty miles away. 

While the recipient was requested 
not to sign the questionnaire, suf- 
ficient ‘‘keying’’ was done to permit 
the bank to divide the replies into 
sixteen different groups—customers 
of their bank, customers of the other 
bank, men with balances over a 
fixed amount, women of means, and 
so on. 


Nearly 15% of those addressed 





filled out and returned the question- 
naire. And this particular bank 
now knows what its customers and 
prospects like and dislike about its 
own service, as well as that offered 
by its competitor; what its adver- 
tising copy should, and should not, 
emphasize; what internal adjust- 
ments or policy changes will meet 
with the approval, or disapproval, 
of its depositors. 

The first section of the question- 
naire covered reasons originally 
influencing the depositor’s choice of 
a banking connection. 86% of those 
replying checked ‘‘Convenience’’. 
70% checked ‘‘Personal Acquain- 
tanee’’ or ‘‘Friend’s Reeommenda- 


Deciding that 
“Blind-man’s bluff” 
planning of adver- 
tising campaigns 
was an economic 
waste, this bank 
decided to find out 
what the customer 
thought of the com- 
munity’s banks— 
and what he would 
like to know about 
them. To discover 
this, the bank fol- 
lowed the logical 
method of asking 
the customer. 
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let your depositors know you have 


Service Charges based on Actual Costs! 


CS AVOID antagonism on the part of deposi- 
tors, service charges must be properly 
introduced. After installing a schedule in its 
client banks, the E. S$. Woolley Corporation 
issues a certificate similar to the one above to 
show depositors that the newly established 
charges are based upon correct costs—deter- 
mined by an unprejudiced outside organization. 

Apparently it is not generally known that 
properly developed payment for services based 
upon the correct costs yields a consequential 
income. This is something banks cannot afford 
to overlook these days! 

All speakers on the subject of service charges 
at the recent A.B.A. convention in Washington 
agreed that the only proper way 
to install a schedule is to deter- 
mine the actual cost of each of 
your various services and then 


70 WALL STREET 


establish a selling price that will return that 
cost plus a reasonable profit. Then, if you can 
show your depositors by means of a certificate 
—issued only by Woolley—that the charges 
you are making are based upon your own bank’s 
actual costs as determined and certified to by 
us, you have proved your case to their satis- 
faction. 

Originated by the E. $. Woolley Corporation, 
this system of issuing certificates to each client 
bank is just one feature of our personalized serv- 
ice. If you want to learn more about our com- 
plete service, send for the details. We shall be 
glad to forward them immediately, obligation- 
free. 
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NEW YORK 

















tion’’. And, although one bank in 
the community covered is over three 
times as large as its only competitor, 
less than 16% gave ‘‘Size of Bank’’ 
as the influencing factor; and, of 
these, nearly one-fifth had selected 
the smaller institution! 


The second group of questions 
covered the depositor’s like or dis- 
like for some particular phase of 
his, or her, present banking con- 
nection. 68% of those replying 
specifically mentioned that the 
courtesy of the employees was one 
thing that they especially liked. 
(This figure was not the same for 
both banks). Nearly 25% appre- 
ciated the personal service rendered 
by. some particular officer or em- 
ployee. And, to illustrate how fair 
the public wants to be, over 25% 
checked their approval of their 
bank’s loan policy—although neither 
institution had ever made public 
what its loan policy was or the fact 
that it had one! 

Many of the criticisms were ex- 
pressions of personal dislikes that 
are important only as additional 
proof of the impossibility of pleasing 
all of the people all of the time. 
Two or three ‘‘kicks’’ were repeated 


often enough to make them impor- 
tant, 


however. 10% of the men 


Would You Like 


What The Survey Disclosed 


1 On “reason for choice of 
bank”, 86% of customers checked 
“Convenience.” 70% also checked 
“Personal Acquaintance” or 
“Friend’s Recommendation.” 


2 Only 16% checked “Size of 
Bank.” 


3 Courtesy of employees re- 
ceived special mention by 68%. 


4 Loan policies were approved 
by 25%; criticized by 10%. 


5 In replies from customers of 
one bank, 5% criticized that 
bank’s attitude on civic matters. 


6 In no reply was there any 
objection to the reduced interest 
rate on time deposits. 


7 Of the entire community, 
26% banked elsewhere—and the 
bank was able to discover “why”, 
from their replies. 





criticised, in various ways, the loan 
policy of their bank. Of these three- 
fourths were customers of one bank. 
5% of the men replying made 
specific criticism of their bank’s 
attitude on civic matters, all of these 
being customers of the same bank. 





What Banking Question 


To Have Answered? 


N THESE days of changing 

conditions and new 
problems, we can benefit 
each other by exchanging 
ideas based upon questions 
represented by problems 
individuals have to handle. 

Rand M€Nally Bankers 
Monthly is, therefore, inau- 
gurating a question and 
answer service and invites 
each reader to use it freely. 
Whenever a question occurs 
to you whose answer might 
be a benefit to you and to 
others, simply address a letter 
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to The Editor, Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly, 536 So. 
Clark Street, Chicago, and 
ask the question. That is all 
you need do. The editor will 
then undertake to find some 
other banker, an economist, 
or a business man who has a 
satisfactory answer to the 
problem. This answer will 
then be published or mailed 
direct to the inquirer. Let’s 
have some good questions— 
right away. 

What do you want to 
know? 





Despite the fact that the interest 
rate on time deposits had just been 
reduced by all banks in the county, 
not a single objection to the reduc- 
tion was registered! Evidently, de- 
positors don’t tell the same story to 
their bankers that they do to 
strangers ! 


The bank that conducted this 
survey is now using the data ob- 
tained as a basis for all of its 
advertising and public relations 
activities. It rightly feels that it 
has eliminated much of the guess 
and theory usual to bank advertis- 
ing. It now knows the actual and 
relative value of size, strength, and 
courtesy. It knows that more than 
20% of its customers have a definite 
opinion about their bank’s attitude 
on civic matters. It knows why 
more than 26% of the people of its 
community have a banking connec- 
tion outside of the community. 
Knowing these things, its directors 
ean feel that in appropriating funds 
for advertising it. is not backing 
somebody’s guess, but that the suc- 
cess of the expenditure has been 
insured through the payment of a 
trifling premium—the cost of finding 
out—and using—actual facts, rather 
than by perpetuating plausible 
theories. 


“No More Holdups For Me!” 


(Continued from page 734) 
matter of fact, it is not; it is just as 


easy to carry on a conversation 
through the special device which 
carries the voice as it would be if the 
bullet-proof glass were not there. A 
stranger, however, does not realize 
this and dislikes the idea of talking 
through this barrier. 

The cashier told the stranger that 
they could talk through the partition. 
The stranger asserted, testily, that 
he would not talk to him in that way. 
Whereupon Mr. Bryan _ replied: 
‘Then I regret that the conference 
is impossible, as I can not come out 
into the lobby.”’ 

This, of course, was the proper 
thing to do, for if the stranger had 
been a bandit, he might have been 
able to defeat the protective system 
by ‘standing near the door to the 
banking quarters, stepping through 
to where the money was when the 
cashier opened the door. 
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Some of the 


Banks which have purchased 


National Posting Machines 
during the past Nine Months 


HE list below gives an idea of the way banks 

everywhere are turning to National Posting 
Machines for the handling of savings and thrift 
accounts. 

As you will see by glancing over this list, all 
sections of the country are represented. Banks like 
the Bowery, which has used National Posting 
Machines for 11 years, are adding to their equip- 
ment. And dozens of others are installing National 


Posting Machines in their savings departments for 
the first time. 

If you have not yet seriously considered all that 
National Posting Machines will do for you, it will 
pay you to do so now. They will help you speed 
up service to depositors. And they will reduce as 
well as equalize the amount of work necessary 
both during and after banking hours. Ask our 
local representative for complete details. 


* 


Anglo-California National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Arlington Five Cent Savings Bank, 
Arlington, Mass. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 


Company, New York, N. Y. 


Bank for Savings, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowery Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 
Bristol County Savings Bank, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chartered Trust & Executor Co., 


Toronto, Ont. 


Clinton Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
Cortland Savings Bank, Cortland, N. Y. 
Cranford Trust Company, Cranford, N. J. 
Dunbar National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
East River Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 
Eliot Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Exchange Bank, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


First National Bank of Boston,Boston,Mass. 


First National Bank of Etna, Etna, Pa. 
First National Bank, Greensburgh, Pa. 
First National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Flatbush Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Forbes National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fulton Savings Bank, Fulton, N. Y. 


* 


Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hazelwood Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howard Savings Institution, Newark, N. Y. 
Huntington National Bank, Columbus, Ohio 
Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Lincoln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Malden Savings Bank, Malden; Mass. 
Mellbank Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile, Alabama 
Milwaukee Avenue National Bank, 
Chicago, IIl. 
National Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company, Providence, R. I. 
National Bank of Middletown, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
National Bank of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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* 


National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
National Central Bank, Baltimore, Maryland 
National City Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National City Bank of Troy, Troy, N. Y. 
National Marine Bank, Baltimore, Maryland 
National Savings Bank, Albany, N. Y. 
North River Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 
North Side Deposit Bank, N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oneida National Bank & Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Passaic Park Trust Co., Passaic Park, N. J. 
Peoples Bank for Savings, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Peoples Savings Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Prudential Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Public National Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Schenectady Trust Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle Trust Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Security Trust Company, Wilmington, Del. 
South Boston Savings Bank 
South Boston, Mass. 
Suffolk Savings Bank for Seamen and 
Others, Boston, Mass. 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., 
Dayton, O. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New York, N.Y. 
Washington Trust Company, Westerly, R. I. 
Western National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland 
Whitman Savings Bank, Whitman, Mass. 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilmington Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Winters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Dayton, O. 


Cash Registers @ Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines @ Posting Machines @ Analysis Machines ®@ Bank-Book- 


keeping Machines @ Checkwriting and Signing Machines @ Postage Meter Machines @ Correct Posture Chairs 


CRTs 


= 









1863 


1934 


= seventy years 
of conservative experience 
under varying economic con- 


ditions, this bank has had 





continuing relations with 
correspondent banks in every 
section of the country. 


For nearly thirty years the 
Banks and Bankers Division 
has been the point of contact 
through which world-wide 
facilities have been available 
to correspondents. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 








We Handle More Items 


(Continued from page 715) 
departments. A convenient dumb 
waiter conveys our own main office 
checks and deposits to our commer- 
cial bookkeeping department, located 
on the floor above. 

The totals are being accumulated 
all day on a large debit and credit 
sheet. The final clearance received 
from other banks for our branches 
is worked up for them in separate 
totals. 

The deposits coming up from our 
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main office tellers are of course 
proved in the same way as the early 
morning deposits except that they 
include cash on deposits. The total 
of cash on each of the batches from 
the tellers—and each teller has a 
good many batches during the day— 
is indicated on the batch ticket 
marked with the cash symbol and 
charged to the particular teller 
whose number is stamped on that 
batch. These separate totals are 
entered on the general proof sheet 
as the batches go through and they 
are balanced at the end of the day. 


As soon as the central proof clerk 
posts the teller’s cash on his proof, 
he checks it on the batch and for- 
wards it to the clerk who runs the 
department proof sheet. She charges 
the various departments for the items 
they received. After they are bal- 
anced, the batch sheets are stamped 
with ‘‘run’’ numbers for reference. 
Here again several ‘‘batches’’ com- 
prise a ‘‘run’’, which is made up on 
the same principle as the batch and 
ean be proved in the same way. 

Checks received from the proof 
division are sorted and charged to 
the eight groups or blocks of our 
transit division. Experience has 
taught us that the block system in the 
transit department has many ad- 
vantages over the old system of 
balancing in one large unit. More- 
over, certain blocks are arranged so 
that they can make the trains out of 
the city, in order to clear through 
various cities throughout the nation 
on scheduled time. 

It is evident that when one unit is 
out of balance, the other sections are 
not held up and it does not require 
the re-checking of as large a volume 
of items in case of an error. 

Transit machine operators list 
items on a cash letter with the 
A. B. A. transit numbers and our 
own batch numbers, or, in the case 
of large corporations, they are listed 
with a transit number which has 
been furnished them by the bank. 
This system eliminates the typing of 
endorsements. We retain a carbon 
of the transit letter as our perma- 
nent record. 

Whenever any one of our corre- 
spondent banks refers to us regard- 
ing an item, the supervisor refers to 
the batch number on our duplicate 
letter, looks at the back of our batch 
ticket in the proof division, and veri- 
fies the item by the initials of de- 
posits in that batch that had foreign 
checks listed on them. 

Our city and branch clearance is 
run with several batches at a time. 
Again, the batch number plays an 
important part as a check on pos- 
sible errors. All local checks must 
be sent to the Cleveland Clearing 
House at 1:30 a. m. Additional clear- 
ings and final settlement are made at 
10:15 a. m., with Sunday excepted. 

Braneh deposits are handled for 
our entire branch system under the 
same principle as main office checks. 
(Continued on page 746) 
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@ Presented in an attractive, 
compact desk stand 


@ Bound in beautiful blue 
Interlaken Silk 


@ Completely indexed, com- 
prehensively written 


TEN DOLLARS NOW BUYS 
THIS COMPLETE BANKING 


REFERENCE LIBRARY!... 


Making Profits 


Bank Loan Management, by H. N. 
Stronck and J. Eigelberner, 268 pages. 
This volume covers the entire financial 
administration of a bank. It shows how to 
handle every type of loan from the three- 
fold standpoint of yield, liquidity and 
safety—how to judge the credit risk— 
how to utilize outside credit information— 
how to handle the investment account 
and the ten commandments of successful 
loan administration. It is a handy guide 
for all profit-making activities. 


Preserving Economies 


Bank Cost Control, by Benjamin E. 
Young, 299 pages. This volume shows 
how to coordinate the auditing and 
accounting functions in a bank to estab- 
lish a control that will eliminate waste 
and risks. By means of this audit and 
control system you can determine and 
allocate your various operating costs and 
figure a finished cost per transaction. It 
is a handy guide for the control of all 
inside operations. 


Building Business 


Advertising For Banks, by Don 
Knowlton, 533 pages. The author of this 
book shows how a bank of any size can 


decide upon an advertising budget—how 
it can make that budget cover the neces- 
sary forms of publicity—how the one in 
charge of publicity can write and pro- 
duce the various forms of advertisements 
—how he can build effective interior and 
window displays—how to build new busi- 
ness and maintain favorable customer and 
community relations. It is a handy guide 
for all publicity and deposit building 
activities. 


READ THEM FREE! 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send the three volumes in 
attractive desk stand as described 
above postpaid. [I'll read them 
through and then decide whether 
or not I want to keep them at the 
special reduced rate of $10, or 
return them at your expense and 
owe you nothing. 


Address .. 


YOU ASSUME NO OBLIGATION 
BY SIGNING THIS COUPON 











For more than a century 
and a quarter this institution 
has adhered to a single policy 
of service to correspondent 


banks. 


Experienced management 
Efficiency of operation 
Extensive connections 


Liberal reciprocal 
arrangements 


have produced a steadily in- 
creasing volume of business. 


We solicit new accounts on 
the basis of a service that 
has withstood every test. 


sod ebede 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus ..... . $30,000,000 





This function, however, is handled 
by our branch reconcilement depart- 
ment, which acts as a clearing house 
for deposits, with totals being 
eredited to each branch. 


In 1927 the member banks of the 
deal clearing house decided that each 
bank was to receive branch office 
checks in one large total instead of 
sorted individual office bundles as in 
previous years. This meant consid- 
erable work in the sorting of items 
for each of our many branches in the 
morning. To cope with the situation, 
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we installed a night clearance divi- 
sion, which starts at midnight to 
work up all the items from our main 
office and branches, goes to the clear- 
ing house at 1:30 a. m., and brings 
back the entire day clearance from 
the other banks. This is now all 
sorted, balanced, reassembled and 
ready to leave for our branches by 
7:30 a. m. 


It is also the work of the night 
foree to balance the items sent in by 
correspondent banks and have them 
in readiness for the day’s operations. 


They also break down, run, balance, 
and sort to the various bookkeeping 
tables, the clearance coming to the 
main office from the branches and 
the clearing house. 

Proving this work at night gives 
main office bookkeepers a better start 
in the morning. This nocturnal 
arrangement has affected a consider- 
able savings in clerical help, in both 
the main office commercial bookkeep- 
ing department and in our branches. 
Each office is now able to get the 
largest part of its clearance early in 
the morning, eliminating the morn- 
ing lax period. 

Recently, three clerks were added 
to the night clearance force, to figure 
the float of the previous day’s busi- 
ness. This takes a burden from the 
shoulders of our day analysis depart- 
ment force. 

Another of the outstanding bene- 
fits of our system of distribution, I 
believe, is the use of the regular 
adding machine ribbons with the 
batch number listed on each ribbon 
as a means of identification. The 
checks and the batch ribbon are de- 
livered to their particular destination 
together and facilitate the locating 
of errors that might have occurred 
The proof department retains only 
the number of the batch and its total. 

When the batch system was placed 
in operation, we felt that there might 
possibly be a loss oceasionally in a 
small check. However, we figured 
that its advantages and the saving in 
personnel would more than offset 
the losses. Up to the present time we 
have not been bothered with a loss, 
as far as my memory serves, except- 
ing one five dollar check. 

No greater test of our batch system 
is possible than the one of the ‘‘ bank 
holiday’’ in 1933, when items were 
constantly being charged back. The 
system passed this supreme test with 
colors flying, without losing a single 
check. 


Help For Local Merchants 
(Continued from page 719) 


tailers and wholesalers have learned 
as a result of this depression is, to 
take into consideration individual 
buying power in determining the 
kind of merchandise and the price 
lines that will meet with most favor 
in a specific community. 

Analyses have been made of scores 
of stores whose sales have declined 
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more than the average in the last 
few years. In every case, we have 
found that, while the buying power 
of individual customers has de- 
ereased 50%, those stores are still 
attempting to secure their volume 
from the same old price ranges. They 
are ‘‘prestige’’ stores, and they feel 
that they would be lowering their 
standards if they lowered their price 
lines. 

As an example, take a prosperous 
eounty in Indiana. Population 69,- 
633. Buying power per capita, 1929, 
$533. Buying power per capita, 
1934, $274. , 

55,480 people belonged to families 
with income under $1,000. 12,880 
belonged to families with income 
$1,000 to $5,000. 1,273 belonged to 
families with income $5,000 and up. 

A store in this community featur- 
ing so-called ‘‘ prestige merchandise’’ 
would eater to less than 20% of the 
population, while the store featuring 
low- and medium-priced merchan- 
dise would eater to over 95% of the 
population. 

That merchant will soon be out of 
business who does not recognize this 
very important factor in retailing: 
Flexibility in price lining is as essen- 
tial in a retail business as flexibility 
in selling help. If sales drop off, so 
that operating expense percentage is 
too high, the successful operator ad- 
justs his sales force until his expenses 
are in line. By the same token, if 
sales drop off because the individual’s 
buying power will not permit him 
to buy the kind of merchandise he 
formerly used, the successful oper- 
ator will adjust his price ranges 
down so as to come within the reach 
of the greatest number of his cus- 
tomers. 


More Local Loans 
(Continued from page 723) 
order brought the masses in to per- 
form the least pleasant function for 
the smallest return. 

When the bottom dropped out of 
things in the financial crash, the 
banking set-up suffered because of 
the sting felt by depositors, the 
widest-spread mass with which the 
banker deals. Unjustly, but true, 
the banker suddenly became a villian 
in the public mind. And this fact, 
unreasonable as it is, must be rea- 
soned with. How ean this negative 
publie attitude be turned positive? 











Mom THAN four decades have passed since The Northern 


Trust Company was founded. In that time this bank has grown 


greatly. To each customer’s problems our officers and personnel 


give close, individual attention. There is a spirit of friendliness: 


in the bank. Out-of-town banks which believe with us in the 


value of such customer relationships are invited to make inquiry. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


NORTHWEST CORNER LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 
CHICAGO 











It is to 
reverse the traditional procedure so 
that banks deal with more people 


The solution is simple: 


from the ‘‘taking’’ or eredit stand- 
point. This will give bank customers 
pleasurable reactions and a reborn 
habit of going to the bank. 

Soon the publie state of mind will 
change. The local bank will be in 
the hero, rather than the villian role. 
The average bank will have an at- 
tractive and not a repellant force. 
Incoming throngs can be uncon- 
sciously impressed with the need to 
balance credit with complementary 
thrift. The new prosperity will be 
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under steam because the bank, at 
last, will have begun to render its 
broadest community service. 

Remember this: Business recov- 
ery depends upon the velocity of 
credit circulation. This, in turn, 
depends upon the public state of 
mind. Nothing can so positively re- 
build a proper public mental state as 
the extension of credit services, in 
any of the convenient forms, by the 
average bank. 

Broadly based collateral, founded 
upon the integrity of the average 
family, is the safest and most profit- 
able of all borrowing paper. If 
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THE PRIZES 
WILL BE: 


@First Prize —$100 


@Second Prize—The 
set of books described 
here. 


Advertising for Banks, Knowlton. 
533 pages, cloth. Effective and 
economical handling of all types of 
bank publicity.............. $5.00 


Analysis and Handbook of 
Investment Trusts, Durst. 430 
pages, cloth. Synopses of leading 
management investment trusts, 
fixed trusts and holding companies 
aaa ip iewebeticksceau cca’ $5.00 


Bank Administration, Stronck. 
230 pages, cloth. Authoritative 
discussion’ of the administrative 


Bank Cost Control, Young. 299 
pages, cloth. Audit and control 
system for banks of all sizes. $5.00 


Bank Loan Management, Stronck 
and Eigelberner, 268 pages, cloth. 
Complete financial administration 
of banks from the standpoint of 
yield, liquidity and safety. .$5.00 


@Third Prize—Any 
two of these books. 
@The next 10 best 


answers —One book 
each. 





You may submit an explanation 
of one item, or as many as you wish. 
Prizes will be awarded, however, on 
the basis of the best explanation for 
one single term. 
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$1850 


in 


Prizes! 
for Bank Officers and Employees 


What is the Best Way to Explain 


Banking to Customers? 


Some bankers seem to have 
the faculty for making cus- 
tomers understand what they 
should know about banking. 
Others have difficulty in doing 
this. In the hope that those 
who have succeeded may be 
helpful to those who have not, 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Monthly offers some valuable 
prizes for explanations of some 
of the important phases of 
banking here listed. 


This contest is open to any- 
one not in the employ of Rand 
M¢Nally & Company. 


All explanations submitted 
will be considered by the 
judges, who will be chosen 
from members of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, whose 
special job it has been to 
educate the public. 


Each explanation will be 
scored by the following scoring 
system: 


eee 25% 
eee 25% 
Completeness... . . .25% 
Readability........ 25% 


Any contestant may submit 
as many explanations of the 
same banking feature as he 
desires. 


The judges will not be given 
the names of contestants; all 
submissions will be numbered. 


The following items will be 
included in the contest. 
Others may be added from 
time to time. 


@ The reason for requiring a 
financial statement from 
borrowers. 


@ Why commercial bank loans 
should be for short terms. 


@ Why renewals of commercial 
loans must be discouraged. 


@ Who is responsible for the 
direction of the bank. 


@ Where long-term loans can be 
secured. 


@ Why service charges are neces- 
sary from the depositors stand- 
point. 


Each explanation should be 
in 1,000 words—not more, and 
preferably less. 


Mail to 
The Editor, Rand M¢Nally 


Bankers Monruty 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 





widespread economic catastrophe 
should come, banks will not again 
suffer from disrespect, because the 
publie will know that their failure 
to pay depositors is caused by the 
inability of borrowers to repay loans. 

Finally, in this eeonomie diseussion 
of the need for a reasoned comrade- 
ship between dealers and bankers, 
let me point out that certain types 
of merchandise deserve preferred 
attention. There are many home 
appliances whose use creates actual 
savings, enabling them to be largely 
purchased from the economies they 
effect. For example, actual case 
records from electric refrigerator 
owners clearly prove that savings up 
to $11 per month can be gained be- 
cause of operative, leftover, food 
spoilage, and quantity marketing 
savings made possible. Such a pur- 
chase does not require an addition to 
the family budget, but rather a con- 
servation of wastefui budget items 
that must otherwise be endured. Be- 
cause of this, the repossession hazard 
for electric refrigerators is scarcely 
50% of what it is on automobiles 
which, as all know, is astonishingly 
small. 

Thus, actual use often creates the 
economies that indemnify the loan. 
And this is true of many home ap- 
plianees, whose use values create 
income conservations large enough 
to greatly limit the risk. 


A “Handle” For Blotters 


Do you waste time trying to hook 
your thumb nail or finger over the 
edge of a blotter, in order to pick it 


up? Then bend back two gummed 
cloth reinforcing patches. Stick the 
two half cireles together, which 
leaves a base or ‘‘foot’’ portion in 
the form of a complete circle. 
Moisten this circle and stick it to 
one end of a blotter. This leaves an 
upright ‘‘handle’’, by which the 
blotter may be picked up instantly. 


Stormy weather outdoors. But the watchword 
for your telephone is All Clear. The lines must be 
kept open so your voice can get through. Moreover, 
the quality of voice transmission must be All Clear. 
That these “musts” become realities is shown by in- 
creased use of the telephone on bad days—at times 


100% above normal. 


Bell Telephone System 


® 


uate © 





A Banker _ At 
Morris Plan 


(Continued from page 738) 


depression has rendered a real serv- 
ice in outlining, more clearly than 
we have ever understood before, the 
limitations we should all have in our 
various fields of endeavor. 


While there may be much differ- 
ence of opinion, it is my belief that 
the bulk of the investment business 
will revert to independent invest- 
ment specialists, that the real estate 
and mortgage business will return 
to real estate and mortgage dealers, 
that banking services will not be fur- 
ther expanded by wise commercial 
banks, and that your field of per- 
sonal and industrial loans will re- 
main with you. I believe we will all 
be better that way. 

The financial institution endeavor- 
ing to be a ‘‘jack of all trades’’ will 
invite periodic troubles of a serious 
nature. I know that many large 
banking institutions have engaged 
in a substantial way in your type of 
business. On a large seale this may 
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ENVELOPES 


that are impressive because of 
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Franklin 5331 


their obvious high quality of 
materials and workmanship are 
the only kind of envelopes 
that the really CAREFUL pur- 


chaser can afford to buy. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 


4300 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE CAPITOL 2400 


Specialists in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Current Condition of Heldings Analyzed 


Market Quotations Furnished 
Offerings submitted on request 


BARCUS, KINDRED & CO. 
CHICAGO 
231 S. La Salle St. 





Where To Buy 
W hat You Need 


Wits so many hundreds of different items to be 
purchased for a bank, it is often difficult for purchasing 
officers to know just where to buy a certain article. For 
several years, Rand M€Nally Bankers Monthly has been 
helping bankers make this task easier. Our regular 
Bankers Secretary Service is available every business 
day, as a source of information on banking equipment 


and where it may be obtained. 


q In addition to this, however, we shall publish, in the 
January issue, A Bank Equipment Guide For 1935. 


@ For several months, our Bankers Secretary Depart- 
ment has been investigating the sources of supplies. 
Many personal visits to manufacturing plants, numerous 
discussions with bankers who have recently purchased 
new equipment, and much correspondence, have finally 
resulted in a list—now nearing completion—that will be 
a most valuable handbook for the purchasing officer of 
any bank during 1935. 


@ This Bank Equipment Guide is to be supplied free 
to all readers of this magazine, as a part of the 


January issue. 


@ While our Bankers Secretary is always available as a 
source of information as to where to secure certain 
needs, the Bank Equipment Guide will provide the 
purchasing officer with a complete equipment supply 
reference no farther away than his fingertips. 


@ In addition to this, many bankers will want to secure 
the printed literature available from various companies, 
in order to maintain an up-to-date catalog file, similar to 
that kept by the Bankers Secretary. 


Watch for The Bank Equipment Guide For 1935, in the January issue. 


RAND M¢CNALLY BANKERS 
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be practicable and workable. On a 
small seale it is not. In many in- 
stances, their personal loan depart- 
ments have been largely gestures for 
publie good-will, rather than depart- 
ments for profit. As good-will build- 
ers for commercial banks, I doubt 
their success or advisability, for I 
see the fields as desirably separated. 
This statement does not mean to 
criticize commercial banks whose 
volume is adequate or where lack of 
facilities such as you offer have 
necessitated some reliable agency of- 
fering them. 

In our institution, we look upon 
the Duluth Morris Plan Bank as a 
valuable ally in public service. There 
is scarcely a day goes by that they 
do not solve some problem for us. 
Our policies are set—we do not wish 
long-term small loans or uncollat- 
eraled loans. The Morris Plan Bank 
does. They are not only equipped to 
render a service our policy prohibits, 
but which on our volume we could 
not possibly afford to try to render. 
Four of our directors serve on their 
Board. This is helpful to harmonious 
relations and, for your information, 
has worked splendidly. 

I do not come much in contact 
with the small borrowers and yet 
last week alone, I sent to the Morris 
Plan Bank three deserving people 
who were personal friends of mine 
and who knew our policies prohib- 
ited their long time requirements. 
The existence of that bank saved me 
the personal embarrassment of being 
unable to serve them. While we of- 
ten find it difficult to induce all of 
these borrowers to go to the Morris 
Plan Bank, because of their lack of 
knowledge of its functions, I do not 
recall a single instance of a man re- 
turning to me with any complaint 
after he has used their services. In- 
stead, he frequently expresses appre- 
ciation of its value. 

From observation, I am inclined 
to see for you a justified and fruitful 
field in installment financing. You 
are on the ground and can frequently 
do a better job than outside finance 
companies, too far removed. Many 
of you now use this field advantage- 
ously. It appeals to me as fitting 
into your personal loan service and 
rounding out your contact with the 
average American family. 

Your field is definite. Maintain it 
and help to see that other types of 
financial institutions maintain theirs. 










Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Banks .. 


United States Government 
Securities . . . 
















Public Funds secured by Pledge 
of U.S. Government Bonds: 


Treasurer—State of Michi- 













You do not conflict—you supplement 
—and I am happy to acknowledge it. 


America’s Capacity To Produce 
By EDWIN G. NOURSE and Associates 
Published by the Brookings Institution 
Washington, D. C. 
$3.50. 

This book is announced as the first 
volume in a series of four studies 
dealing with the distribution of 
wealth and income in relation to 
economic progress. 

It includes a comprehensive study 
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— 
The 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, October 17, 1934 


RESOURCES 


$ 63,837,429.84 


143,634,916.71 


Securities other than U. Ss. ‘Gavan 3 10,890,940.47 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 675,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . 37,197,995.01 
Real Estate Mortgages 9,601,157.61 
Overdrafts ... ene 10,872.15 
Accrued Interest Receivable—Net ba 6 755,565.98 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ont 
Letters of Credit . “a 437,857.07 
Other Resources . 97,153.29 
TOTAL RESOURCES $267 ,138,888.13 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings $214,924,766.19 


Oe Ss « 7,836,967.02 
U. S. Government 8,025,799.61 
Comptroller of the 
Currency—Trust Funds 2,010,083.71 
Miscellaneous . 467,567.37 
Other Public Deposits . 6,813,059.30 $240,078,243.20 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 12,125,000.00 
Common Stock 5,000,000.00 
Surplus 5,375,000.00 
Undivided Profits (Paid in) 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits (Earned) 1,004,495.42 26,004,495.42 
Reserve for Contingencies .. ‘ re 300,000.00 
Reserve for Expenses and Dividends A ‘ 313,287.75 
Our Liability Account of apa and Letters 
of Credit .. — i : 442,861.76 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $267,138,888.13 












} 





$207,472,346.55 













of the statement that has been made 
that industry has suffered from 
‘‘exeess plant capacity.’’ Many of 
the current theories along this line 
are shown to be unsupported by 
facts. The principal question raised 
and answered by the book is: ‘‘ Did 
actual production, even in our most 
prosperous years, utilize our full 
productive capacity, and if not, how 
much latent capacity was there which 
might have been drawn upon for the 
satisfaction of people’s wants through 
some better method of handling our 
economie affairs?’’ 
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Insure Key Men In 
Borrowing Companies 


One of the old customers of a cer- 
tain bank had been the head of a 
very successful laundry business for 
a number of years. He had quite a 
reputation, an efficient plant, and 
up-to-date business methods. The 
bank had always extended this com- 
pany a full line of credit. 

Suddenly this man was stricken 
with heart trouble and died within 
a period of thirty days, his estate 
and business being turned over to 
three executors. His son, just out of 
college, was made head of the busi- 
ness, the bank still holding a maxi- 
mum loan on the company. It was 
not long before it was apparent to 
the banks that the son knew very 
little about the management of the 
laundry. The executors were fight- 
ing among themselves and the bank 
faced the problem of having to wait 
until the estate was settled to get 
their loan paid off. The son in the 
meantime was dissipating the busi- 
ness assets at such a rate that the 
bank felt that there would be no 
money left to pay their note. This 
proved correct and the bank only 
realized about 50% on the loans. 

The bank officials in reviewing this 
situation felt that in the future, 
where one man dominated the com- 
pany to such an extent that in the 
event of his death the company might 
go to pieces, the bank should insist 
that their customer carry insurance 
payable to the bank to the amount 
of the bank’s loan. 


‘To Attach Christmas ‘Tree 


Lights 


To attach the light cord and socket 
of decorative lights on window 
Christmas trees use a number of 
small (No. 8) rubber bands, and short 
bits of match or toothpick as shown. 
Place the bit of toothpick and lamp 
cord on the twig. Catch the band on 
one end of the wood. Wrap the twig 
and cord onee or twice with the band 
and eatch it on the other end of the 
small piece of wood. 


The Investment Policy Of 
Trust Institutions 
By N. GILBERT RIDDLE 
Published by Business Publications Ce. 
Chicago, Ill. 
310 pages, cloth, $4.00. 
Successful investment management 
of property is a difficult problem, 
but one that is essential both from 
the individual and social points of 
view. Trust institutions have come 
to play a dominant role in the invest- 
ment field for they manage billions 
of dollars of trust property for hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals. 








BANK CHECKS 


LITHOGRAPHED OR PRINTED BY 


THE DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ST. PAUL 


This book purports to set forth in 
a composite study the investment 
policies and experiences of trust in- 
stitutions. The book describes the 
machinery of trust investing and 
sets forth some of the legal and 
economie problems of trust invest- 
ing and then presents a detailed pic- 
ture of the investment policies, prae- 
tices and accomplishments of trust 
institutions for the period 1919 to 
1932. 

The studies are limited to a repre- 
sentative list of testamentary trusts 
of various sizes that have been in 
operation 12 years or longer, han- 
dled by various institutions in five 
different states. The author is assist- 
ant professor of Business Finance in 
the Ohio State University. 


An Electric Clock Will 
Save You Money 


NRA Code regulations of working 
hours have increased the importance 
of accurate office time-pieces. The 
old adage has gone by the board to- 
day and even bank employees must 
work by the clock. 

There are three general types of 
clocks on the market: 1. Hand 
wound clock; 2. Telegraphic con- 
trolled clock; 3. The electric clock. 

The hand wound clock would seem 
impractical ip this modern age of 
business, due to the time and incon- 
venience required to keep it ad- 
justed and wound. Many banks keep 
their clocks on the wall and if a hand 
wound clock is used it is often neces- 
sary to have a ladder nearby for the 
daily winding. 

The telegraphic-controlled clock is 
far too expensive. The service cost 
on one of these clocks, over a period 
of a few years time, would purchase 
several electric clocks. Suppose a 
bank replaces telegraphic-controlled 
clocks, which it has been using at a 
yearly service cost of $18.00 per 
clock, with a modern dependable 
electrie clock. Over a period of two 
years the bank would save $13.50 on 
each clock replaced and the invest- 
ment would bring in a profit of 
$18.00 each year as long as the elec- 
trie clock is used. A reliable electric 
clock may be purchased at a cost of 
$22.50. An electric clock adds a 
modernistie charm to any office and 
may be had in a variety of interest- 
ing models to please the most exact- 
ing taste. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Giannini Announces Employee Pension 


Plan On Bank’s 30th Birthday 


NNOUNCEMENT of a pension plan 
A offering employees of Bank of America 
‘‘a liberal income and days of leisure after 
retirement 
age,’’ has been 
made by A. P. 
Giannini, found- 
er of Bank of 
America, state- 
wide branch 
bank of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Giannini, 
in New York on 
a business trip, 
made the an- 
nouncement over 
a coast-wide 
radio hook-up 
reaching 257 
California cities, 
where 6,000 em- 
ployees of the 
bank had gath- 
ered to cele- 
brate the institution’s 
sary. 

New York, heretofore pessimistic, has 
brightened considerably in recent days, 
the head of the Bank of America said, and 
most of the leading business interests of 
the country are seeing the folly of obstruc- 
tion and preparing to back President 


A. P. GIANNINI 


thirtieth anniver- 


Roosevelt as they did following the bank 
holiday. 

The improvement throughout the nation, 
and particularly betterment in the Far 
West, are cause for celebration, Giannini 
said. Further banking progress is needed 
in the United States, he said, and before 
this country can have an ideal system of 
banking it will need to convert its forty- 
nine different systems ‘into a unified bank- 
ing system under Federal control and ex- 
amination. Suecessive steps, he said, 
should result in giving this country a 
banking system on a par with the rest of 
the world. 

Mr. Giannini said in part: 

‘*The fact is that our nation as a whole 
is much better off than it has been in 
recent years. There are encouraging signs 
that at last most of the leading industrial 
and business interests of the country are 
seeing the folly of obstruction and are 
prepared whole-heartedly to back the 
President as they did following the bank 
holiday. Labor leaders, in response to the 
President’s recent appeal, will, I am sure, 
prove no less patriotic. This attitude of 
constructive cooperation should give re- 
newed impetus to the recovery program, 
and it should not be long before condi- 
tions throughout the country reflect a very 
marked and sustained improvement. The 
worst is long since past.’’ 





Tritton New Head Of Barclays 


Word has been received that Herbert 
Leslie Melville Tritton, Vice-Chairman of 
Barelays Bank, London, England. (Domin- 
ion, Colonial and Overseas) has _ been 
elected Chairman of that bank, in sue- 
cession to the late Mr. Frederick Craufurd 
Goodenough. 


A. B. A. Officers For 1935 


Rudolph 8. Hecht, Chairman, Hibernia 
National Bank, New Orleans, was elected 
President of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation by unanimous vote. 

Mr. Hecht has served the association 
during the past twelve months as First 
Vice President. He succeeds Francis 
Marion Law, President, First National 
Bank, Houston, Texas. 

The association also unanimously elected 
Robert V. Fleming, President, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., as its 
new First Vice President. Mr. Fleming 
has been Second Vice President of the 
association and served as Chairman of 


its Committee on Federal Legislation. 

The new Second Vice President, also 
unanimously elected, is Tom K. Smith, 
President, Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Crane I. B. A. President 


Ralph T. Crane, vice president of Brown, 
Harriman and Co., New York, was duly 
elected president for 1935, at the 23rd 
annual convention of 
the Investment Bank- 
ers Association, Octo- 
ber 31. Mr. Crane, 
who has been active 
in bond work since 
1914, will be aided by 
the following addi- 
tional officers during 
the coming year: 

Executive Vice 
President: Alden H. 
Little, 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago. 

Vice Presidents: Earle Bailie, J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., New York; Robert A. 


Rapa T. CRANE 
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Gardner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., Chi- 
cago; Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia; Francis Moulton, R. H. 
Moulton & Company, Los Angeles; Daniel 
W. Myers, Hayden, Miller and Company, 
Cleveland. 

Treasurer: Edward B. Hall, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Secretary: C. Longford Felske, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago. 

Governors: One Year Term—Sidney J. 
Weinberg, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York. 

Two Year Term—E. Fleetwood Dunstan, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; Roy 
L. Shurtleff, Blyth & Co., Ine., San Fran- 
cisco; Sigmund Stern, Stern Brothers & 
Company, Kansas City; Marion H. Woody, 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, Cincin- 
nati. 

Three Year Term—George N. Lindsay, 
Speyer & Co., New York; T. Weller Kim- 
ball, Field, Glore & Co., Chicago; Cloud 
Wampler, Lawrence Stern and Company, 
Chicago; Rudolph J. Eichler, Bateman, 
Eichler & Co., Los Angeles; William H. 
Burg, Smith, Moore & Co., St. Louis; 
James J. Minot, Jr., Jackson & Curtis, 
Boston; Jean C. Witter, Dean Witter & 
Co., San Franciseo; Charles E. Abbs, 
A. E. Ames & Co., Ltd., Toronto; Claude 
G. Rives, Jr., Whitney National Bank of 
New Orleans, New Orleans; E. Warren 
Willard, Boettcher and Company, Ine., 
Denver. 


Warburg Discusses New Deal 


In an address before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
in Philadelphia, James P. Warburg, vice 
chairman of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New York, spoke very plainly 
about the New Deal. 


Among other things, he said: ‘‘Many 
eritics of the New Deal demand not only 
a strategie plan of campaign but a tactical 
plan as well. That seems to me unreason- 
able and unwise. But it seems to me 
equally unreasonable and unwise on the 
part of the New Dealers to carry on and 
defend an opportunism which pertains not 
only to tacties but to major strategy. For, 
out of such procedure, there inevitably 
develop tendencies which ultimately be- 
come so strong that they cannot be con- 
trolled, and thus opportunism defeats it- 
self and loses the cherished power con- 
stantly to alter its course.’’ 


The chairman of the board of a Missouri 
bank states that his most important policy 
is this: Every new departure must be 
founded on a thorough understanding of 
such things as markets, economic factors, 
population and buying power. 
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Eccles Named Governor Of 
Federal Reserve Board 


President Roosevelt announced Novem- 
ber 10 that Marriner S. Eecles had been 
appointed and had accepted the position 
of member and governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Mr. Eccles has been in 
the Treasury Department for some time 
and was sponsored for the Federal Reserve 
Board position by Treasurer Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. It has been reported that 





Mr. Eccles has made several proposals, 
among them the following: 

1 The vesting of authority in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to regulate the purchas- 
ing of government bonds by federal reserve 


banks. Purchases are now determined by 
the governors of each of the 12 banks, who 
are elected by the member banks in each 
district. 

2 The second suggestion is the vesting 
of authority in the reserve board to veto 
the election of any governor. 


Let’s Work 
Together- 























If there ever was a time when rural 
banker and city banker ought ‘to 
work together’, it is the present. 
We diligently practice this policy 
by visiting our rural banker friends 
at frequent intervals and urge them, 


whenever possible, to visit us in 


St. Louis. 


We believe, during 1935, there will 
be many valuable services we can 
render, in addition to quick han- 
dling of transit items. 


BANK 





RESOURCES OVER 








Every Facility... 


for handling the New England 
business of out-of-town banks 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET > 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
Broadway —Locust—Olive 


200 


MILLION 











































BOSTON 
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It has been pointed out that one reason 
for this authority on the part of the 
administration is to make it possible for 
the Federal Reserve Board to dominate all 
of the 12 federal reserve banks. This, it 
has been pointed out, would obviate the 
necessity of a new central bank which the 
government could control in connection 
with the issuing of currency in exchange 
for government securities. 

It is said that Eccles is one of the 
foremost advocates of government spend- 
ing. Before going to Washington, Mr. 
Kecles was the head of a group of financial 
institutions in Utah and Idaho, including 
the First Security Bank of Idaho, the First 
Security Bank of Utah, National Associa- 
tion, the First National Bank of Salt Lake 
City, the First Security Trust Company of 
Salt Lake City and the First Security 
Bank of Wyoming. He has also been 
active in a number of industrial enter- 
prises, 


Schalk Heads Bank Auditors 


On Wednesday, October 24, Oscar G. 
Schalk, Comptroller of the Mereantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company and of 
the Mercantile-Com- 
merce National Bank 
in St. Louis, was 
elected president of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers at 
their annual conven- 
tion in Washington, 
D.. C. 

The National Asso- 
ciation consists of 
related Conferences 
located in all of the 
larger and some of the smaller cities of 
the country, and includes the memberships 
of several hundred banks. 





Oscar G. SCHALK 


Schalk has twice been president of the 
St. Louis conference, and has served as 


National Committeeman, secretary, and 


vice-president of the National Association. 
He was also for several years a member of 
the faculty of the St. Louis University 
School of Commerce and Finance. 
















Toms To Be Executive Vice 
President, American Trust 


G. Parker Toms, widely known in Pacific 
Coast financial circles, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco. 


Mr. Fred T. Elsey, president of the insti- 
tution, in making the announcement, said, 
‘*Mr. Toms has been associated with the 
American Trust Company for some time as 
a director and member of the executive 
committee, but has been devoting his atten- 
tion for the past few years to the manage- 
ment of former affiliated corporations of 
the bank. 


‘*This addition to the bank’s executive 
staff does not contemplate any change in 
the present official personnel.’’ 

Mr. Toms will assume his new duties in 
the bank on January 1. 








BANKERS 
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Johnston Heads Bankers Club 


Perey H. Johnston, President of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City, has been elected president of 
the Bankers Club of 
America. Mr. John- 
ston who has been one 
of the motivating 
forces of this organi- 
zation almost from its 
inception, has served 
as a Governor of the 
Club since 1919, and 
in October of last year 
was elected Treasurer. 

The Bankers Club 
of America, organized 
in 1915, is one of the 
outstanding clubs in the country, and has 
a membership of about 2400. 


P. H, JOHNSTON 


Savings Bank Division Elects 


The Savings Bank Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has elected T. J. 
Caldwell, vice president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Texas, to he 
president of the division for the coming 
year. For divisional vice president, Philip 
A. Benson, president, Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, New York, was 
chosen. 

Members of the executive committee 
were elected as follows: Three year term: 
Henry S. Sherman, president, Society for 
Savings, Cleveland, Ohio; Will C. Wood, 
vice president, Bank of America, Oakland, 
Calif.; Levi P. Smith, vice president, Bur- 
lington Savings Bank, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 

Two year term: Bradley Currey, vice 
president and cashier, American Trust & 
Banking Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
One year term: E. K. Woodworth, presi- 
dent, New Hampshire Savings Bank, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 


Christmas Club Payments 
Increased 


Three hundred and seventy million dol- 
lars will be distributed to about seven and 
a half million members of the Christmas 
Club by approximately fifty-five hundred 


banking institutions and organizations 
within the next two weeks, according to an 
estimate by Herbert F. Rawll, founder 
and president of Christmas Club Corpora- 
tion. 

The average amount received by each 
member amounts to $48.25. The total dis- 
tribution represents an increase of about 
6% over last year while the increase aver- 
age accumulation for each member repre 
sents about 10%. 

Mr. Rawll estimates the total distribu- 
tion will be used approximately as follows: 
Christmas Purchases ..42% $155,400,000 
Permanent Savings ...25% 96,000,000 | 
Year End Commitments 8% 29,600,000 
 cscace ECCT TE 12% 44,400,000 
Mortgage Interest .... 5% 18,500,000 | 
Insurance Premiums .. 5% 18,500,000 | 
Education, Travel and 

Charity 





| 
7,400,000 | 


$369,800,000 | 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


ee OCTOBER 17, 1934: 

















THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities— 
(Pledged). . . .$ 9,602,898.59 
(Unpledged) . . 18,785,402.59 

Other Bonds and Securities— 
(Pledged). ... None 


(Unpledged) . . $17,185,843.07 $17,185,843.07 


Demand Loans 
Real Estate Loans 
Time Loans 


*Stock in Mercantile-Commerce Company 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 

Other Real Estate 

Overdrafts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


THE LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends 


Bank’s Liability Account Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 
De 
Other Deposits, Demand 
Other Deposits, Time 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


*The Mercantile-Commerce Company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of this Bank, 
with no Liabilities and whose Assets consist entirely of U. S$. Govern- 
ment Obligations, carried at Par. 


sits, Secured: Public Funds . $ 9,868,558.09 
83,727,483.18 














$52,286,744.95 


28,388,301.18  $80,675,046.13 





7,284,907.27 
10,914,390.71 
8,923,888.06 








44,309,029.11 
6,000,000.00 
360,000.00 
2,550,000.00 
700,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
20,267.65 


7 207,280.33 
$136,321,623.22 








$10,000,000.00 
3,766,689.77 
426,422.61 
459,990.95 
9,922.00 





207,280.33 


27,855,276.29 121,451,317.56 
$136,321,623.22 






































Lower cost and im proved 
coverage on Bankers Blan- 
ket Bonds is the double ob- 
jective of our service. Bank 
clients in 30 states attest the 
fact that establishing a con- 
tact with this organization has 
been of definite advantage. 


Scarborough and Company 
First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
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SEND YOUR LEGAL 
BUSINESS TO BLUE 
BOOK ATTORNEYS 


See index “Atty.” in 
your new Blue Book 










































































































































UP TO THE 
MINUTE 


Men do not knowingly buy 
any product or security subject 
to daily price changes on quota- 
tions days old. Profitable direc- 
tion of business and personal 
affairs, depends largely upon 
being accurately informed in 
time to act intelligently. 

































































Business men throughout the 
Central West rely on the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce for 
up-to-the-minute news of busi- 
ness, industry, finance and quo- 
tations on numerous materials, 
commodities, and securities. 
































The unusually comprehensive 
and accurate reports of indus- 
trial and financial activity pro- 
vided by this newspaper, have 
attracted the many thousands 
forming a circulation total sub- 
ject to but slight fluctuation 
during the recent trying years. 
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Chicago 
Sournal of 
Commerce 


12 E. Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO 













































Ivey New President Of 
Los Angeles Clearing House 


The Los Angeles Clearing House Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting elected Her- 
bert D. Ivey to be president, advancing 
him from the posi- 
tion of vice president 
which he had _ held 
since 1931. George 
M. Wallace, president 
of Seecurity-First Na- 
tional Bank was elect- 
ed vice president of 
the Association, and 
Henry N. Thompson 
was re-elected to the 
office of  secretary- 
manager. 

Mr. Ivey is presi- 
dent of Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank. He is qualified by long experience 
in Clearing House activities to carry his 
new responsibilities. He has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee since June, 
1929. Prior to that date he was a member 
of the Clearing House advisory committee, 
of which he was one of the organizers, and 
which he served as chairman in 1926. 

Andrew M. Chaffey, president of Cali- 
fornia Bank, retiring president of the 
Clearing House Association, remains a 
member of the executive committee. Mr. 
Chaffey had presided over the Association 
since 1930. 

Mr. Thompson, associated with the 
Clearing House in 1927 as chief examiner, 
became secretary-manager in 1929 and 
has held that office continuously since. 


HERBERT D. IVEY 





Starring To Lead State 
Secretaries 


At the annual meeting of the State 
Secretaries Section, George A. Starring, 
executive manager of the South Dakota 
Bankers Association, was elected president. 
David M. Auch, secretary, Ohio Bankers 
Association, was named first vice president 
and Theodore P. Cramer, Jr., secretary, 
Oregon Bankers Association, was made 
second vice president. 

In addition to the section’s officers, the 
board of control will be made up of 
Joseph W. Brislawn, secretary, Washington 
Bankers Association, and retiring president 
of the section, and W. Gordon Brown, 
executive manager, New York State 
Bankers Association. 


Columbus Bankers Active 


In Civic Work 


The belief of Columbus, Ohio, bankers 
that they should take active part in the 
betterment of their community, goes 
beyond mere lip service in its expression. 

B. G. Huntington, president of the 
Huntington National Bank, and A. M. 
Miller, of the Columbus Morris Plan Bank, 
ere members of the executive committee 
for the city’s 1935 Community Fund cam- 
paign. 

tdwin Buchanan, president of the Ohio 
National Bank, and Guy E. Coffman, vice 
president of the City National Bank and 
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Trust Co., were appointed members of the 
Special Prospects Division of the same 
community organization. 

M. M. Martlin, assistant cashier of the 
Ohio National Bank, has been named to 
the board of directors of the Columbus 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Citizens And Southern Reprints 
100 Of Its Advertisements 


It is not uncommon for a bank to reprint 
one of its advertisements, or a dozen, and 
mail them to customers and prospects. But 
to reprint a whole series of 100 pieces of 
copy is unusual, The Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., with 
offices in Athens, Macon, Savannah and 
Valdosta has collected in book form, a 
series of their advertisements in which 
the ‘‘Man-On-The-Street’’ does the talk 
ing. This man on the street is typified in 
each advertisement by a drawing. 

In presenting this book of 100 adver- 
tisements, Wm. Murphy, president of the 
bank, says: ‘‘It comes close to being 
axiomatic that there is nothing in which 
people are so interested, and about which 
they know so little, as money. 

‘*Tt is likewise true that the structure of 
our national banking system is dependent 
in largest measure upon public opinion. 
People make banks, people are the life 
of banks; right or wrong, people’s ideas 
govern the success or failure of banks. 

‘*When people deposit their money in a 
bank—money which represents years of 
sacrifice and saving; the life-blood of busi- 
ness operation; future education of 
children; financial independence for old 
age; or any of the other social or economic 
purposes for which money is accumulated— 
it must be recognized that they have a 
claim on the financial institution which 
houses that money. 

‘*The claim is not merely for the money 
itself. The claim is a right to become 
possessed of knowledge concerning the 
operations of that institution—its policies 
and purposes. 

‘*A bank under suspicion is a bank with 
a weak foundation. Lack of knowledge 
begets such suspicion. Failure of people 
to understand what a bank is designed for; 
what it can and cannot do under the 
principles of sound bank operation—these 
are the bases of friction, suspicion and 
distrust. 

**Tt was with a consciousness of these 
facts and some understanding of human 
nature that we began nearly three years 
ago a program of interpretation. That 
there might be no bias—that the story 
might be told in anything but the language 
of a banker—we selected a man from out- 
side the bank to tell the story. His were 
the fresh reactions of one who had not 
grown up inside the bank—the knowledge 
gained by him was information which 
should be possessed by every bank de 
positor. 

**Tn this spirit of open-handed frankness 
have we endeavored to create for people 
generally a better understanding of the 
functions and principles of sound banking 
—to the end that there might be complete 
cooperation, without friction or distrust, 
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between our bank and the Man-on-the- 
Street.’’ 

As an idea of some of the things ex- 
plained in these advertisements, here are 
headlines from some of the ads: 


‘‘The Officers of the Bank Want to Meet | ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


You.’’ 
‘‘This Business of Loaning Money.’’ (NEW YORK) 


‘‘Your Bank Balance—What Does It 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Aceomplish?’’ 


‘“‘Tf Our Bank Can Help—Come In To- ; , , 
day.”? Furnishes Investment Advisory Service to 


‘*Your Loan and Your Collateral.’’ 


‘*T Want My Banker to be Hard-Boiled.’’ QUARTERLY INCOME SHARES 


‘‘The Balances of Ten Make The Credits 


for two. C and 


Unused Credits | THE MARYLAND FUND 


(Continued from page 713) 


; Prospectuses May Be Obtained Upon Request From Your Local Investment House 
are gathered only from banks hold- 


ing about 35% of the commercial 
banking deposits of the country. In 
addition to this figure, we have one 
of $1,958,000,000, which is the total 
of loans outstanding June 30, 1934, 
as made by government-owned lend- IR. 
ing agencies, which loans could have 
been made by commercial banks if 
the new government agencies had ae 
not been formed. Bank 
When we add the actual loans, the x ‘ Supplies 
unused eredits, and the government | | | = S : ++ ~ ti 
loans, we have a total of $33,420,683, - at , = 
000 which may be compared with : pee Suess 
the loans in banks June 30, 1926 Pass Books 


i eel <i Requires No Pasting! 
($34,605,156,578). Apparently 


banks are a little over a billion short | | **4]] Automatic” EASY SNAP 


of 1926, but, they are over seven bil- Collapsible Stora . 
’ e File Boxes—100 stock sizes LOCK-SEAL 
lion short in deposits. id Night Depository Bag 


Whenever inquiry has been made Samples and Prices Sent on Request Requires No Padlock 
among borrowing customers as to the || STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (°sihivait’) New Brighton, Pa. 
reasons for the use of only part of 
their loan lines at the present time, 
it has been disclosed that business 
men are hesitant to make use of 
eredits at a time when the future of 
their own sales is uncertain. Another The 
reason, of course, is that many busi- 
nesses have met their needs by bor- Friendly 
rowing from one or more of the 17 7 ne ana Bb 
government lending agencies, or I | | y | ‘ YN 
from one or more of the 29 contem- 


. > . ry T 
poraries of commercial banks, man- NA | 1¢ yN ny | y 


aged privately. 

It is worth reealling here that in B AN kK 
years past, commercial banks, though Hee 
organized primarily to make short- 
term, self-liquidating, commercial ss 
loans, have found it entirely feasible ATLANTA 
to lend for six-month or nine-month 
periods to farmers and others who 
could not liquidate their loans in 90 
days because of the nature of their 
business. In fact, the federal reserve 
act provides for the rediscounting 
of farmers’ production loans with 
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Secretary be your 

















Through our many years of relation- 
ships with both banks and business we are able to give 
FREE buying information that is worth dollars and cents 
to any banker. 

















There are no strings attached to 
this service. It is simply our whole- 
hearted effort to make RAND 
MSNALLY BANKERS MONTH- 
LY completely useful to its readers. 


You benefit, because you receive 
the latest available information. It 
enables you to have an accurate 
cost estimate before entering an 
order. 

































Doesn’t this list remind you 
of something you want to 


buy? 
13 Advertising, Window Display 


21 Bags, Coin 

25 Binders, Loose Leaf 
45 Boxes, Satety — 
55 Bulletin 


56 Burglar oe 
57 Burglar Alarms (Gas) 


64 Cabinets, Steel 

65 Cabinets, Storage 

68 Calculators, Time & Interest 
79 Certifiers, Check 






























































The list on the left will give you 
some idea of what our up-to-date 
catalog files contain. The extra 
space provided on the coupon below 
will allow you to add any items not 
included in the list. 


Give the Bankers Secretary a 
trial—you’ll find its service both 
prompt and efficient. 


In every case we refer you to the 
manufacturers best suited to fill your 
needs, regardless of the patronage 
they give or ever have given Rand 
MSNally & Company. 

There is no need to write us a 
letter. The coupon, filled-in and 
returned, will bring you complete 
particulars on any items indicated. 











88 Check Photographing Machines 
90 Checks 

107 Coin Changers 

108 Coin Counting Machines 


119 Desks 
143 Doors, Vault 
145 Duplicators 


153 Envelopes 
168 Equipment, Filing 
171 Equipment, Vault 


175 Files, Central 

178 Files, Credit 

184 Files, Steel 

185 Files, Storage, Collapsible 
191 Fixtures, Bandit Resistant 
197 Forms, Bank 


211 Glass, Bullet-Proof 


235 Interest Tables & Interest 
Calculators 





































































































239 Lamps, Desk 
239a tees, Rockhoonins Machine 
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291 Maps 

300 Novelties, Advertising 
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maturities up to nine months beyond 
tle time when they are rediscounted. 

In addition to these intermediate 
credit loans that have been made in 
times past by commercial banks, 
there have been many mortgage 
loans for periods of from three to 
five years. The governor of one of 
the 12 federal reserve banks, who has 
been a successful country banker for 
years, recently stated that he con- 
sidered it necessary for every country 
bank to have a certain investment 
in farm mortgages. 


He states, however, that this type 
of investment should not exceed 15% 
of deposits. In explaining this per- 
centage, he said: ‘‘Certainly no 
bank that continues to operate will 
ever have its deposits drop to 15% of 
its normal total if its other loans are 
readily liquidated. This 15% of 
mortgage loans ought never to cause 
the bank any trouble.”’ 

It is a matter of record that only 
a few months ago examiners were 
severely criticizing mortgage loans 
and intermediate loans in commer- 
cial banks. 

It is a matter of record that now 
government officials are urging 
banks to make long-term loans with 
demand deposits. Specifically, Jesse 
H. Jones, chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation said 
in his speech before the American 
Bankers Association at Washington, 
October 24, 1934, ‘‘There can be no 
sustained prosperity, and no return 
to normal conditions, without actual 
bank lending for all legitimate pur- 
poses—even stimulated lending. 

‘“‘There is nothing new in this 
statement, but it cannot be repeated 
too often, even at the risk of irrita- 
tion. Credit simply must flow if our 
relief rolls are to decrease. It is far 
better to make some slow loans than 
to continue liquidation and increase 
unemployment.”’ 

Complaint has been made at times 
that the banks made too much of an 
effort to protect their depositors. 
Those are the ones, however, that 
continue to operate today. The banks 
that put the borrowers’ desires above 
safety to depositors are now out of 
existence. The principles of good 
banking have again been vindicated 
and we know that the order of re- 
sponsibility should be; first, to de- 
positors ; second, to the stockholders ; 
third, to the community ; and fourth, 
to the borrowers. 


REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


115 New banks; 47 National and 4 National branches; 37 State and 27 State branches; 
42 Reopened banks; 4 National; 37 State; 1 Private 





Strate & Town 





NaMeE or BaNnkK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 





Alabama 
Huntsville 


Jacksonville 


Ozark 
Ozark 


Arizona 
Casa Grande 
Arkansas 
Dardanelle 
Keiser 
Leachville 


California 


Gardena 


Glendale 


West Hollywood 


Colorado 
Denver 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Florida 
Graceville 
Titusville 

Georgia 
Cordele 


Claxton 


Fitzgerald 


Quitman 


Illinois 
Amboy 


Bradford 
Chicago 


Lanark 


Mt. Carroll 


Olney 
Percy 


Pontiac 


Shawneetown 


—y— 





Rison Banking Co. (Opened Oct. 1) 


*First National Bank, conservator bank 61-312 
(In receivership Mar. 6. Reopened Oct. 18) 

*Bank of Ozark 61-558 (Opened Oct. 9) 

*Citizens Banking Exchange, (cooperative bank) 
(Opened Oct. 1) 


Valley Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Phoenix) 
91-162 (Opened Sept. 4) 


Bank of Dardanelle 81-599 (Opened Aug. 15) 

Keiser Banking Co. (cooperative bank) 81-714 
ned Aug. 13) 

Leach Banking Co. (Private) (Opened 


*Farmers & Merchants Bank, conservator bank 
90-923 (Reopened Oct. 15) 

*First National Bank at Glendale 90-1187 
(Opened Nov. 5) (Succeeded First National 
Bank in Glendale, under conservator) 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn. (Branch of San Francisco) 90-1350 
(Opened Sept. 1) 


Union National Bank in Denver 23-90 
(Licensed Aug. 17. Succeeded South Broadway 
National Bank, under conservator) 


Lamar National Bank 82-87 
(Licensed Aug. 25. Succeeded The Lamar 
National Bank, under conservator) 


Industrial Bank of Washington 15-95 (Succeeded 
Industrial Savings Bank, under conservator. 
Rep. Aug. 30) 


Bank of Graceville 63-521 (Opened Sept. 12) 
Citizens Bank 63-518 (Opened Sept. 1) 


First National Bank in Cordele 64-1154 
(Opened Aug. 23) 

Claxton 
issued Aug. 6. Succeeded First National Bank, 
in receivership July 12, 1933) 


| National Bank of Fitzgerald 64-158 (Conservator 
bank. License issued and conservator authorized 
to return bank to Board of Directors Aug. 9) 


Common 


National Bank 64-403 (New charter | 


Citizens National Bank 64-186 (Opened Aug. 25. | 


Succeeded Peoples-First National Bank, under 
conservator) 


| First National a! in Amboy 70-1136 
(Opened Aug. 11) 


*Phenix Banking Co. 70-949 (Closed July 1, 1932, 
reopened Oct. 16, 1934) 
Milwaukee eg National Bank 2-416 


(Opened A 11) 
*National Bank of Lanark 70-807 (Charter issued | 
Nov. 2. Opened Nov. 3. Succeeded First 
| National Bank, in liquidation) 
|Mount Carroll National Bank 70-2144 


(Charter issued Aug. 14) 
| 


her Trust & Banking Co. 70-414 

| (Closed July 28, 1933, reopened Aug. 7, 1934) 

oFiret National Bank, conservator bank. Re- 
opened Oct. 19) 

|Pontiac National Bank 70-347 (Opened Sept. 4. 


| Pontiac, in liquidation) 
— National Bank in Shawneetown 70-666 
on Sept. 12. Succeeded National Bank 
hawneetown, conservator bank now in 
pede. wo 





| Preferred 


Common 
Preferred 
| Common 


25,000 
Preferred 
| 50,000 


Took over part of assets of National Bank of 


| 


CaPITAL 


Surpivus &) 


Paovre PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





$ 50,000 
Common 


Preferred 
. 25,000 


50,000 


100,000 
Preferred 


Common 


50,000 
Preferred 

~ 25, 
Common 

25,000 
Preferred 


50,000 


25,000 | 
25,000 | 
100,000 
20,000 | 


Common 


30, 
Preferred 
50, 


Common 
50,000 

Preferred 
25,000 

Common 


25,000 


25,000 
Common 

25,000 
Preferred 

60 


200,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 


25,000 
100,000 


20,000 


$ 10,000|/H. M. Rhett 


C. W. Daugette 


Will Hill 


G. Catlett 
K. Childs 


aénsedawad M. E. Staudemayer 


. Hennis 


40,000|M. B. Jones 
Surplus 


12,500) W. L. Johnson 


10,000|B. T. McClave 
Surplus 


15, 000) J. H. 
Surplus 
| 


5,000|Travis Mixon, Sr. 
Suet | 
2,500' E. H. Ashcraft 


10,000/W. B. Haley 
6,500/C. M. Rushing, Jr. 


| 


Mitchell 


20,000|J. H. Dorminy 
Surplus 
| 


10,000|R. C. McIntosh 


Surplus | 


10,000/E. A. Sullivan 
|Peter Terms 
H. 8. French 
\J. R. Snively 


\Fred J. Rhodes 


46,420) J. P. Wilson 
5,000'W. C. Davis, Jr. 
Surplus | 
25,000|C. A. Bruer 


10,000| Reade Ellis 





Common 


30,000 
Preferred 
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Surplus 





|Ashford Todd 


J. M. Wood 

T. A. West, Jr. 

W. A. Hudspeth 

D. S. Tuthill, Manager 


R. L. Harkey 
Bertha Sherrick 


\J. W. Cox 


J. N. Blake 
O. C. Williams 


L. E. Grill, Manager . 
H. O. Murray 


Gale A. Lee 


W. L. Carter 
A. D. Campbell 


iH. E. Comer 
W. L. Newton 


Battle Sparks 


|L. L. Brink 


David Brown 
C. D. Oakley 
E. T. Hunter 


|F. E. Weidman 


|A. A. Korn 
iC. N. Guy 


Louis Wolff 


Max H. Galt 











(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 
Indiana 
Farmersburg 


Greenwood 


Linton 


Rensselaer 


Iowa 
Dinsdale 


Durant 


George 


Iowa City 


Le Mars 


Long Grove 
Mallard 
Morrison 
Odebolt 
Rolfe 


Salem 
Slifer 
Swea City 
Kansas 
Oberlin 
Kentucky 
Allensville 


Carrollton 
Clinton 


Lewisport 
Murray 
Maryland 
Frederick 
Middleton 
Poolesville 
Sykesville 
Walkersville 
Michigan 
Auburn 
Belleville 
Beulah 


Big Rapids 
Crystal Falls 
Dundee 

East Lansing 
Elsie 
Freeland 
Grand Ledge 
Harbor Beach 
Holt 


Kingston 


Lake Odessa 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Surpitvs & 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL Pavers PRESIDENT 


*Peoples State Bank (Opened Nov. 1) $ 25,000 $ 5,000... 
Surplus 

*National Bank of Greenwood 71-521 (New char- 25,000 ee 

ter issued Oct. 23. Succeeded Citizens Na- Common 

tional Bank, in liquidation) 25,000 

Preferred 


John A. Henderson 


Citizens National Bank 71-312 (To open Sept. 10. 
Charter issued Aug. 29. Succeeded First 
National Bank, in receivership) 

*Farmers & Merchants National Bank 71-1149 
(Charter issued Oct. 20. Succeeded Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank, in liquidation) 


25,000 Joe E. Turner 
Surplus 


25,000 W. L. Bott 
Common 

25,000 
Preferred 


Lincoln Savings = (Office of Reinbeck) 
(Opened Aug. 7) 

Bennett State Bank (Office of Bennett, Ia.) 
(Opened Sept. 4) 

*George State Bank 72-2163 (Opened Oct. 10) 5,000 E. E. 

Surplus 


20,000 Manuel 
Common 
5,000 
Preferred 
*Iowa State Bank & Trust Co. 72 100,000 
Oct. 15) 
First National Bank in Le Mars 72-229 (Opened 40,000 
Aug. 27. Succeeded First National Bank, in) Common 
receivership) 25,000 


Preferred 


2162 (Opened 25,000 B. S. Summerwill 
13,000 R. J. Koehler 
Surplus 


Central Trust & Savings Bank (Office of 
Eldridge) (Opened Aug. 4) 

Central Trust & Savings Bank (Office of 
Emmetsburg, Ia.) (Opened Sept. 5) 

Lincoln Savings Bank (Office of Reinbeck) 
(Certificate issued Aug. 3) 

*Odebolt State Bank (Certificate to do a banking 
business issued Nov. 1) 

Rolfe State Bank 72-2161 (Opened Sept. 24) 

*Farmington State Bank (Office of Farmington) 
(Opened Mar. 4) 

*Security Savings Bank (Office of Farnhamville) 
(Opened June 1) 

State Bank of Ledyard (Office of Ledyard) 
(Opened Aug. 23) 


12,500 
Surplus 
5,000 A. E. Peterson 


12,500 


*Decatur County National Bank 83-596 (Suc- 
ceeded Oberlin National Bank, under con- 
servator and First National Bank, Norcatur) 


50,000 10,000 D. C. Campbell 


Surplus 


*Elkton Bank & Trust Co. (Agency of Elkton) 
(Opened July 2) 
Kentucky State Bank 73-782 (Opened Oct. 1) 5, .M. Dean 
First National Bank in Clinton 73-246 (Opened 20,000 10,000 y ‘H. McPheeters 
Sept. 1) Succeeded First National Bank, under, Common 
conservator) 30,000 
Preferred 
First-Owensboro Bank & Trust Co. (Office of 
Owensboro) 73-783 (Opened Aug. 8) 
*Peoples Savings Bank 73-669 (Reorganization of 
First National Bank, in receivership Nov. 23, 
1933) 


5,000 T. H. Stokes 


Surplus 


Western Maryland Trust Co. 65-300 
(Opened Aug. 9) 
Valley State Bank 65-301 (Opened Aug. 8) 


20,000 Wm. B. Cutshall 
Surplus 

10,000, Wm. J. Kepler 
Surplus 

10,000 Sidney Thompson 
Surplus 

10,000 A. C. Brown 
Surplus 


10,000 G. L. Ramsburg 


Poolesville Bank 65-304 
(Opened Aug. 9) 
Sykesville State Bank 65-302 (Opened Aug. 9) 


Walkersville Bank 65-303 
(Opened Aug. 9) 


Peoples State Savings Bank 74-554 (Receiver 
discharged and conservator appointed Sept. 25 
Now operating under conservator. Reopening 
contemplated before Dec. 1) 

Peoples State Bank, conservator bank 74-572 
(Reopened Oct. 6) 

Central State Bank of Benzonia 74-574 (Closed 
Dec. 9, 1932; reopened Sept. 4, 1934) 


F. H. Clark 


426 H. B. Woodward 
Undivided 
Profits 
Big Rapids Savings Bank 74-284 ee 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 18) 
First National Bank 74-614 (Opened Oct. 1 
Succeeded Iron County National Bank and 
Crystal Falls National Bank, under conse |rvator) 
The Monroe County Bank 74-445 40,000 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 27) 


. Glenn Grieve 


1,000, H. L. Meck 
Undivided 
Profits 
A. J. Clark 
J. G. Show 


East Lansing State Bank, conservator bank 

State Savings Bank, conservator bank 74-663 
(Reopened Sept. 24) 

Freeland State Bank, conservator bank 74-652 
(Reopened Oct. 8) 
*Grand Ledge State Bank, conservator bank 
74-320 (Reopened for normal business Oct. 27) 
State Bank of Harbor Beach 74-386 (Conservator 
bank. Reopened unrestricted Aug. 11) 

Holt State Bank, conservator bank 74-1097 25, : ‘ H. E. Gunn 
(Reopened Oct. 6) 

*Kingston State Bank, conservator bank 74-700 
(Reopened Nov. 5) 


Union Bank 74-432 Succeeded Farmers and 
Merchants Bank and Lake Odessa State Sav- 


90,000 


A. R. Gillies 
D. E. Wagner 


Albert Peter 


Fred W. Bulling 


_|_ings Banks (Both under conservator) Sept. 4 


CaSsHIER 


Lawrence Pearce 


W. H. Crowder 


J. P. Hammond 


. J. Lamp and 
J. B. Vaughn, in charge 
R. W. Rossow 


M. B. Guthrie 
R. E. Tool 


E. G. Weismann, Manager 
A. H. Steil, Manager 


Audrey Stock, Manager 


E. P. Lomen 
W. W. Simkin, Mgr 


O. W. Madson, Mer 
A. J. Bilsborough, Manager 


J. R. Betts 


Earl Russell, Mer. 


Fred Dowd 
C. V. Heaslet 


Ruth H. Toler, Manager 
W.G. Miller 


. R. Eshleman, Treasurer 
. M. Kepler 

. L. Smith 

. W. Clarke 


. H. Claggett 


F. H. Clark 
a P. Jones 


F. N. Ford 


. Ward J. Kelly 


L. G. Williams 


H. 5S. Lucas 
W.S. Lusk 


W. F. Robinson 
J. E. Prieskorn 

E. W. Van Osdale 
A. Marshall 


Grace McCartney, A. Cash. 
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Srate & Town 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 





Michigan 


Linwood 


Manistique 


Martin 
New Boston 
Newport 
Niles 

Paw Paw 
Port Huron 


Rogers City 


Scottville 


Minnesota 
Wabasso 


Mississippi 
Booneville 


Guntown 


Pickens 


Sallis 


Missouri 
Maplewood 


New Madrid 
Owensville 


Nebraska 
Malmo 


Scribner 


Wymore 
Nevada ; 
Battle Mountain 


New Jersey 
Asbury Park 


Bloomfield 


Burlington 


Fort Lee 
Newfield 


Pleasantville 


New York 
Alexandria Bay 


Avon 


Elmira 


Mechanicsville 
Middleport 
Newark 


Phelps 


Pulaski 
Sodus 


Webster 


State Bank of Linwood, conservator bank 
74-898 (Reopened Oct. 6) 

*First National Bank at Manistique 74-280 (New 
charter issued Oct. 11. Succeeded First Na- | 
tional Bank in Manistique, under conservator) | 


Martin Exchange Bank (Private) 74-727 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 20) 
Peoples State Bank, conservator bank 74-760 

(Reopened Oct. 8) 
Newport State Bank, conservator bank 74-764 
(Reopened Sept. 24) 
State Bank of Niles 74-250 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 11) 
Paw Paw Savings Bank 74-378 
(Conservator bank. Reopened Aug. 4) 
*Peoples Savings Bank 74-97 (Succeeded United 
States Savings Bank, under conservator) 
|Presque Isle County Savings Bank, conservator | 
bank 74-816 (Reopened Oct. 6) 
| 
State Savings Bank, conservator bank 74-829 ts 
(Reopened Oct. 6) } 
Wabasso State Bank 75-1610 (Opened Oct. 6) 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Tupelo) 
85-565 (Opened Sept. 4) 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Tupelo) 
85-564 (Opened Sept. 1) 

Pickens Bank 85-427 (Closed May 24, 1932. 
Reopened Aug. 20, 1934) 


Merchants & Farmers Bank (Branch of 
Kosciusko) (Opened Sept. 4) 


Maplewood Bank & Trust Co. 80-1086 (Assumed | 
60% of deposit liabilities of Bank of Maple- 
| wood & Trust Co., in liquidation) 


{Bank of New Madrid 80-1796 
(Opened Aug. 27) 
|\*Citizens Bank 80-1797 (Opened Nov. 
Security Home Bank 76-793 
(Opened Aug. 11) 


12) 


\First National Bank in Scribner 76-290 (Suc- 
ceeded First National Bank, under conservator) 


*Wymore National Bank 76-102 (Opened Oct. 15.) 
Succeeded First National Bank, under con- 
servator) } 

\Battle Mountain State Bank (Closed Dec. 

| Reopened July 3, 1934 restricted) 


*Seacoast Trust Co. 55-243 (Closed Dec. 
reopened Oct. 15, 1934) 


13, 1932 





22, 1931, 


CAPITAL 


3 25,000) 


20,000'... 


Common 


30,000 


| Preferred 


20,000 


50,000 
Common 

50,000 
Preferred 

30,000 


| Common 


10,000 
Preferred 


50,000 


Common 


Preferred 


25, 


25,000 


10,000 
Common 
15,000 
Preferred | 
Common 
30,000 
Preferred | 
20,000) 
Common | 
30,000 
Preferred 


Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co., Watsessing Office ree 


(formerly office of Watsessing Bank) 
Burlington City Loan & Trust Co. 55-256 
(Closed Dec. 29, 1931; reopened Sept. 1, 1934) 


| 
ized to commence business Oct. 23. Succeeded | 


First National Bank, under conservator) 

|First National Bank in Newfield 55-534 (Opened | 
Aug. 2. Succeeded First National Bank, in 
liquidation) | 

*Mainland National Bank 55-429 (Opened 

| Oct. Succeeded First National Bank, under| 
pn 


Northern New York Trust Co. (Branch of 
Watertown) 50-1171 (Opened in Sept., 1934) 

*Union Trust Co. 50-1176 (Office of Rochester) 
(Opened Sept. 22) 

*Mechanics Savings Bank 


New York State National Bank (Branch of 
Albany) (Opened Oct. 1) 

Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Lockport) (Opened Sept. 26) 

Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Rochester) 50-1173 (Rep. Sept. 21) 

National Bank of Phelps 50-821 (Opened } 
Sept. 24. Succeeded Phelps National Bank, 
under conservator) 


*First National Bank in Fort Lee 55-393 (Author-|. ae 


100,000 
Common 

100,000 
Preferred 


50,000 


50,000 
Common 

50,000 
Preferred 


25,000 


| Common 


25,000 


| Preferred 


Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Syracuse) (Opened Oct. 1) 

*Union Trust Co. (Office of Rochester) 50-1177 
(Opened Sept. 29) 

*Union Trust Co. (Office of Rochester) 50-1178 
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|SuRPLUS 


& 


Pacorrs PRESIDENT 


W. B. Henry 


James C. Wood 


$ 5,500 E. H. Shepherd 
Surplus 


. Leo Boudinat 


1,000 F. J. Fisch 


Undivided 
Profits 


P. W. McPhail 


G. A. Goblirsch 


3,000 W. ©. Barrett 


Surplus 


25,000 E. H. Rabenberg 


Surplus 


*,000 S. L. Hunter 


5,000 F. W. Stukenbroeker 


6,000 Emil Barry 


10,000 Claus Ehlers 
Surplus 


10,000 W. A. Stahl 


Surplus 


50,000 E. T. Mitchell 


119,000 Harry Prosser 


Joseph Cook 


10,000 W. L. Lewis 
Surplus 


27,500) A. P. Miller 


261,430 F. W. Swan 
Surplus 
Profits 
& Reserves 


10,000 E. S. Warner 


Surplus 


CASHIER 


J. A. Ouillette, 
V. P. and Cash 


Mauritz Carlson 


C. N. Wicks 


G. W. Grambau 


R. 


J. Smith 


4. F. Hassenstab 


. ‘Seth Pounds, Manager 


C W. Yarber, Manager 
E. 


_ |W. E. Craft, 


J. Spengler 


Manager 


J. M. Lukens, Treas. 


G. N. Whitt 


A. F. Berger 


J. C. Erlander 


A. R. Kuhlman 


L. B. Rist 


C. E. Friehafer, Treasurer 


*. Allen, Treasurer 


G. C. Willson 


W. C. Davis 


Osborne Ware 


L. N. Springsteen, Mgr 


O. K. Cooper, Mgr 


A. H. Stowell, Treasurer 


. |W. M. Snell, Manager 


.|R. E. Macon, Mgr. 


L. G. Hatch 


L. J. Truesdall, in charge 


.|F. H. Helmbold, Mer. 


b 


—~“"Centinded on next page) 


|A. F. Kurtz, Mgr. 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 





State & Town NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL Surrius & PRESIDENT 


PRoFITs 





North Carolina 
Clayton 


Gastonia 


Mebane 
Pinetops 
Princeton 


Ohio 
Amherst 


Berea 
Berea 
Bethesda 


Cleveland 


Lorain 
Lorain 


Lorain 


Salineville 
West Milton 


Oregon 
Condon 


Pennsylvania 
Bedford 


Bridgeville 


Hamburg 


Marietta 


Oil City 


Patton 


Pittsburgh 


Pottsville 


Reading 


Shenandoah 
South Carolina 
Aiken 
Blackville 
Branchville 
Columbia 
Summerton 


South Dakota 
Pierre 





Bank of Clayton 66-902 (Opened Sept. 1) 


*National Bank of Commerce 66-127 (Opened 
Oct. 22. Succeeded First National Bank, under 
conservator) 


Durham Loan & Trust Co. (Branch of Durham) 
66-901 (Opened Sept. 4) 

Pinetops Banking Co. 66-416 (Closed Apr. 2, 1931 | 
Reopened Aug. 20, 1934) 

*Citizens Bank (Depository of Micro) (Rep. 
Oct. 29) 


Amherst Park Bank Co., conservator bank 
56-1250 (Reopened for normal business Oct. 5) 


Bank of Berea Co. 56-578 (Taken possession of 
by State Banking Dept. July | 31 to expedite 
reopening. Reopened Sept. 5) 

Commercial & Savings Ban 56- 579 (Taken 
possession of by State Banking Dept. to 
facilitate reopening July 31. Reopened Sept. 5) 

Goshen National Bank 56-720 (Opened Sept. 5 
Succeeded First National Bank, conservator 
bank, which was placed in receivership Sept. 21) 

North American Bank Co. 6-85 (Opened Oct. 1. 
Reorganization of North American Trust Co., 
closed Aug. 8) 


\*Central Bank Company, conservator bank 56-108 

| (Reopened Oct. 19) 

\City Bank Co. 56-109 (Conservator bank. 
Reported to open Aug. 13) 

|\*National Bank of Lorain 56-110 (Charter issued 

| Oct. 20. Succeeded National Bank of Com- 
merce, in receivership) 


|\Citizens Banking Co. 56-1138. 

| bank. Reopened Aug. 13) 

|Citizens National Bank in West Milton 56-718 
(Opened Sept. 10. Succeeded First National 

| Bank (conservator bank placed in receivership 
Sept. 21) and Citizens State Bank, in liquidation 


(Conservator 


First National Bank in Condon 96-113 
(Licensed and authorized Aug, 4. Succeeded 
First National Bank) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|*First National Bank in Bedford (New charter 
| issued Oct. 17. Succeeded First National Bank 
& Trust Co., under conservator) 


|Bridgeville National Bank 60-930 (O 
Aug. 27. Succeeded First National Bank, 
under conservator) 


National Bank of Hamburg 60-895 (Charter 
issued Aug. 23. Succeeded First National 
Bank & Trust Co., under conservator) 

|*Exchange National ‘Bank in Marietta 60-915 

(Opened Oct. 8. Succeeded Exchange National 

Bank, in receivership) 


Oil City National Bank 60-344 (Opened Oct. 1. 
Succeeded The Oil City National Bank, under 
conservator) 


First National Bank at Patton 60-771 (Opened 
Sept. 8. Succeeded First National Bank, 
under conservator) 

National Bank of America in Pittsburgh (Char- 
tered, licensed and authorized to commence 
business Sept. 27. Succeeded National Bank 
of America at Pittsburgh, under conservator) 

City National Bank 60-253 (Opened Sept. 6. 
Succeeded Merchants National Bank, under 
conservator) 


*Union National Bank of Reading 60-35 (Charter 
issued Oct. 5. Opened Oct. 8. Succeeded 
Farmers National Bank & Trust Co., Reading 
National Bank & Trust Co. (including West 
Reading Title & Trust Co.) and Penn National 
Bank & Trust Co., under conservators) 

\*Union National Bank 60-225 (New charter issued 

Oct. 23. Succeeded Citizens National Bank 

and First National Bank, under conservators) 


|Bank of Aiken 67-702 (Opened Sept. 4) 


|Blackville De <a f 67-229 cae, Aug. 13. 
Succeeded Blackvi 

|*Branchville Biosdaerr ray (Opened Oct. 15) 
|*Citizens & Southern Bank of South Carolina 
(Branch of Charleston) 67-37 (Opened Nov. 1) 
|Summerton Depository (Opened Sept. 10) 





First National Bank in Pierre 78-52 (Opened Aug. 
| 25. Succeeded First National Bank, under con- 
servator) 


| Preferred 


Common 


| Preferred 





$ 25,000 
100,000 


Common 
100,000} 
Preferred | 


Common 
10,000 

Preferred 
75,000 


100,000 
50,000 


100,000 
Common | 
100,000) 
Capital 
debentures 
100,000 


100,000 


100,000 
Common 


Preferred 
35, 


25,000 
Common 
25,000 


25,000 
25,000 


75,000 
Common 
75,000 
Preferred 
25,000 
Common 
25,000 
Preferred 
125,000 


25,000 
Common 

25,000 
Preferred 

300,000 
Common 


200,000 
Preferred 


Preferred 
100,000 
Common 
Preferred 
1,000,000 
Common 
500,000 
Preferred 


100,000 
Common 

100,000 
Preferred 


2,500 
Common 


Common 
30,000 


$ 17,500 

Surplus 
40,000 

Surplus 


69,800 


Surplus 


41,000 


Surplus 


Surplus 


62,500 
Surplus 


Surplus 


Surplus 


Surplus 


Surplus 


Surplus 


Surplus 
Surplus 





Preferred 


10,000) W 


10,000) J. F. 


10,000 


150,000 


N. F. Foster 


H. G. Wilkinson 


85,000)/Wm. H. Ames 


S. Glasgow 


J. W. Woods 


30,070) D. H. Aiken 


D. A. Cook 


L. A. Fauver 


J. L. Hutson 


L. A. Pearson 


Reisacher 


M. M. Cohn 


Dante Pigossi 


G. Hahn 


=. K. Tingley 


. J. Crawford 


. L. Stevens 


. W. Friend 


50,000/J. C. Lee 


500,000| Ferdinand Thun 


60,000/F. E. Mellet 


10,000/T. G. Tarver 
50\T. O. Boland 


J. B. Henderson 


L. E. Brailsford 


E. P. Theim 





CASHIER 


J.G. Reading 


J. Yates Parker, Manager 
S. B. Kittrell 


Miss Lila Stuckey, in charge. 


F. I. Hubbard 


L. A. Fowles, Secy.-Tr 


O. L. Smith 


R. C. Horton 


F. V. Verbic, Treasurer 


E. G. Cooper, Treasurer 
R. L. Rankin 
Harry Nicholl 


P. E. Reeves 
O. L. Buchanan 





W. L. Hollen 


. K. Manock 





. L. Holman 


. H. Byers 


. R. Miller 


. R. McGill 


. X. Young 


. J.C. Breker 


. J. Rank 


. E. Gehret 


T. O. Boland 

J. M. Byrd 

H. H. Morgan, Jr. 
C. N. Plowden 


L. L. Branch 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Srate & Town } NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


\SurpLtus & 


CaPITAL | Prorits 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 





Tennessee 
Bolivar 


Elizabethton 
Maryville 


Texas 
Brownwood 


Bryan 
Eastland 


Hillsboro | 
San Antonio 


White Deer 


Vermont 
Ludlow 


Montpelier 


Washingto 
Colfax 


West Virginia 
Wellsburg 


Weston 
Williamstown 


Wisconsin 
Avoca 


Fremont 
Glenhaven 


Hortonville 


| Reopened for business on normal basis Aug. 20) | 
Citizens Bank 87-794 (Opened Oct. 1) . L. Caudell R. C. Turrentine 


} 

*Blount National Bank 87-795 (Opened Oct. 15) 25,000 W. B. Townsend I. L. G. Stooksbury 

\Citizens National Bank at Brownwood (Licensed, 
and authorized to commence business Sept. 28. 

| Succeeded Citizens National Bank in Brown- 

| wood, under conservator) 

Union 7 Bank & Trust Co. 88-2173 (Opened g 5,000 R. W. Howell 

| Sept. 17) 

\*Fastland National Bank 88-2175 (Opened 50, | W. C. Campbell |Albert Taylor 

| Nov. 5) } 

|*Hillsboro State Bank 88-2174 (Opened Oct. 22) 25 .. D. W. Triplet F. B. Triplet 

|\*Bexar County National Bank (Opened Oct. 22. y 124,000 W. C. Sparks A. B. Crowther 

Succeeded Commercial National Bank, closed | Common | 

Jan. 31, 1934) ‘ 


| 
| 
|Bank of Bolivar 87-233 (Conservator seats | x 30,000 $ 14,590 G. M. Savage J.L. Mitchell - 
| 
|. 
1 


Preferred 

Farmers National Bank 88-1934 (Opened 25,000 12,000'A. J. Dauer \J. C. Freeman 
Sept. 29) (Succeeded First National Bank, Common | 

| under conservator) 25,000 | 

Preferred 


| 


Ludlow Savings Bank & Trust Co. 58-106 50,000 41,463 H. L. Skeels Daniel Edwards, Treasurer 
| (Conservator bank. Reopened Sept. 1) Common Capital | 

150,000 Notes, Sur- 
Pref. ae _| plusand | 


|Montpelier Savings Bank & Trust Co., con- 
servator bank 58-44 (Reopened Sept. 1 on an 
unrestricted basis) 


|First Savings & Trust Bank 98-81 (Closed Feb. 14, f 20,670'J. J. Miller J. H. Ottmar 
1933. Reopened Aug. 8, 1934) 


Debentures | 

|*Wellsburg National Bank 69-117 (New charter 50,000 B. F. Harden B. W. Carlson 

| issued Oct. 26. Succeeded The Wellsburg Common 

| National Bank, under conservator 50,000 

| Preferred | 

*Citizens Bank 69-145 (Closed Sept. 28; reopened 50,000 140,550 R. H. Hall T. A. Whelan 

Oct. 13) | 

|Farmers & Mechanics National Bank 69-390 

(Conservator bank. License to reopen issued 

| Aug. 20) 

\State Bank of Lone Rock (Receiving & Dis- 

| bursing Station of Lone Rock) 

Farmers & Merchants Bank (Fremont Office of}.......... 
Dale) (Opened July 25) 

|Peoples State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Ethel Metcalf, Manager 
Station of Prairie du Chien) | 

Farmers & Merchants Bank (Hortonville Office of | H. A. Stemberg 


| 




















Dale) (Opened J uly 24) 





CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


15 Changes in Title and Location; 17 Consolidations and Mergers; 8 Absorbed; 
18 Successions; 9 Reorganizations; 2 Conversions; 1 Purchase 











Sratz & Town 


Present NAME AND 


J Surpius & 
Transir NuMBER Former NAME How Cuancep | CapiraL Paewens PRESIDENT CasHIER 





California al 
Baldwin Park 
Brea 


Cucamonga 


Los Angeles 
Florida 


St. Augustine 
Idaho 
Idaho Falls 


Carlyle 


Chicago 


\Bank of America National Bank of America (Branch) (Succeeded ss waseadans | H. Lesovsky, 
Trust & Savings Assn. July 9 Manager 

| (Baldwin Park Branch of 

| San Francisco) 90-1344 , 

\Oilfields National Bank in First National Bank with Oil-| Merger $ 25,000 5, . B. M. G. McMahon 

| Brea 90-1181 fields National Bank Rep. Sept. 4 Common 

} 25,000 

Preferred 

IBank of America National First National Bank Taken over and C. B. Hanson, Mgr. 

| Trust & Savings Assn. operated as a 
cerenee of San Francisco) branch Aug. 25 


California Bank (American California Bank(Plaza Office |Consolidated 
| Office) 16-149 with American Office) Sept. 29 


Exchange Bank 63-53 Peoples Bank for Savings Succeeds 
Eff. Sept. 15 


'*First Security Bank of First Security Bank of Idaho | Discontinued 

Idaho (Idaho Falls Branch) (Branch of Boise), Ashton, | Sept. 29 and 
92-40 Ida., with Idaho Falls Br. consolidated 
| 


First National Bank in First National Bank Succeeded 5, . M. Krebs 
Carlyle 70-650 (Opened Sept. 24 Common 
Sept. 24) 35,000 


Preferred 
Liberty National Bank of Liberty Bank of Chicago Conversion 
| Chicago 2-228 Eff. Aug. 10 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 











State & Town 


Illinois 
Macomb 


Indiana 
Nappanee 
Nauvoo 

Iowa 
Ackley 


Cedar Rapids 


Cherokee 
Eldora 


Gilbertville 
Hills 


Jefferson 


Missouri Valley 
Paton 


Wellsburg 
West Branch 
Williams 


Williamsburg 


Kansas 
Barnard 


Kansas City 


Kentucky 
Dry Ridge 


Louisiana 
Donaldsonville 


land 
Pikesville 


Michigan 
Calumet 


Ecorse 
(Detroit P. O.) 
Hancock 


Ironwood 

Laurium 

Lowell 

River Rouge 
Minnesota 


St. James 


St. Paul 


uri 
Gilman City 
Greenfield 
King City 


|Home State Bank (Office of 


\*Farmers Bank 73-380 


| 


‘National Metals Bank 


{National Metals Bank 


|Farmers Bank 80-693 


\Citizens Home Bank 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Former NAME 


ScuRpivus &! 


. 
Capirau PrRoFits | 


| How CHANGED PRESIDENT 





” nion National Bank 


—362 Union National Bank 


*State Bank of Nappanee 
71-449 


Farmers & Traders Bank 
and Farmers Loan & 
Trust Co. 

State Bank of Nauvoo Niota State Bank, Niota 


70-864 


*Ackley State Bank (Certif- [Rath State Exchange Bank 
icate to do a banking busi-| (Operating under Senate 
ness issued Nov. 3) | File) 

*First Trust & Savings Bank|[owa State Savings Bank 
(Certificate to do a bank- | (Operating under Senate 
ing business issued Nov. 5)| File) 

Cherokee State Bank 
72-197 | Quimby 

*Hardin County National (Hardin County National 
Bank in Eldora 72-408 

Trust & Sav. Bank 
mo ille Savings Bank 
-1723 
Hille Bank & Trust Co. 


72-1375 
Home State Bank 72-2063 


|Farmers Savings Bank 
Hills Savings Bank 
\lowa State Bank 


Peoples State Bank 72-284 [Valley Savings Bank 


Iowa State Bank (Office) 
Jefferson) 

Peoples Savings Bank 
72-2053 


First State Bank 72-855 


Security Savings Bank, 
Cleves 


West Branch State Bank 
(released from Senate 

|_ File 111) 

\Farmers Savings Bank, 
Blairsburg, with W illiams 
Savings Bank 

Williamsburg Savings Bank 


Williams Savings Bank 
72-2117 


meer Savings Bank 
615 


First National Bank 83-624 


*The First State Bank of 
Kansas City 18-100 


Farmers State Bank with 

| First National Bank 

Merchants-Kansas State 
Bank 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 


*First National Bank in 
Donaldsonville (new char- 
ter issued Oct. 11) | 

| 


Commercial & Savings Ban 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Peoples Bank 65-298 Peoples Bank, Reisterstown 


| 


National Metals Bank First National Bank 
(Calumet Branch of 
Hancock) 74-81 

Ecorse Savings Bank 
74-1029 

a Metals Bank 
74-186 


(conservator bank) 
\First National Bank, 
| Hancock, First National 
Bank, Calumet, First 
| National Bank, Laurium, 
| and Merchants & Miners 


\Merchants & Miners 
National Bank 


\First National Bank 


(Ironwood Branch of 
Hancock) 74-120 


(Laurium Branch of 
_ Hancock) 74-192 | 
State Savings Bank 74-366 City State Bank and Lowell 
| State Bank (both 
oe |_ conservator banks) 
River Rouge Savings Bank 


74-1038 ‘conservator bank 


*First National Bank at St. 
James 75-1427 
Midway National Bank 


\Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 
Twin Cities National Bank 


|Farmers & Merchants Bank 


|Farmers State Bank, 
80-1206 | South Greenfield 

First State Bank of King on Trust Co. of King City 
City 80-516 


Macomb National Bank with Merger 


State Trust & Savings Bank, 


Bank and Hardin County | 


Peoples Wayne County Bank! Reorganized and|...... 


National Bank, Ironwood} 


|Peoples Wayne County Bank,| Reorganized and 


$ 100,000 & me i W. Bailey 
45,000) | 
Reserves | 
| for addi- | 
| tional 
capital | 


Eff. Sept. 24 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 13 


| Absorbed 
Sept. 10 


10,000) Karl Freese 
Surplus 


32,320|W. C. Bolton 
| ane 

| Reorganization 

| 

| 


Reorganization 100,000 


Surplus 


| Absorbed 
Aug. 7 
Succeeds 
Eff. Oct. 22 


35,000 


Common | 


15,000} 
Surplus 
50,000 
| Preferred | | 
| Title ise sen eeke 
Rep. Aug. 11 | 
25,000) 


|Reorganization J. E. Pechman 
| 
50,000); 


M. E. Brunner 


| Rep. Aug. 27 
| Recrganisation 
Eff. Oct. 


Succeeds 
| Eff. Oct. 3 
|Succeeds 

Eff. Oct. 1 
|Moved and 
| changed title 
|} Oct. 1 
\Title 
Eff. Aug. 24 








Consolidation 
Eff. Oct. 1 


Reorganization 
off. Sept. 17 


R. E. Jones 


Merger 

Rep. Aug. 16 
Title 

Eff. Sept. 22 


25,000 


| 

50,000 
Common 

25,000 
Preferred 


10,450) W. R. Blanding 


Clayton Bodley 


Title 

Eff. Sept. 19 
|Succeeds 25,000) ..|Albert Delery 
| Common 

| 25,000 
Preferred 


{Amended charter 12,500) 
and moved Capital 

May 14 12,000) 
Debentures | 


Samuel Shriver 








| 


Succeeded rere Ee 
| Eff. Aug.22 | 


| 

| reopened Aug.8 | 
| Merger | 350,000 
| Common | 
350,000 
| Preferred 





Eff. Aug. 22 





. 22 


. 22 


| Reorganization 
| and merger 
| Rep. Aug. 16 


IR. Van Dyke 


W.H. Burke 
changed title 


Sept. 22 


Conversion 
| Eff. Nov. 1 
Merger 


50,000 


100,000 
| Common 


Pref erred 


17,000/C. A. Torkelson 


139,590) A. L. Ritt 


25,000 
25,000 


5,500/C. F. Oram 
6,000) Benton Wilson 
6,000/W. B. Owens 


—— taken 
| over Sept. 15 | 
|Reorganized | 
Aug. 13 | 
|\Succeeds | 15,000 
Eff. Aug. 28 Common | 
15,000 
| i _Preferred | 








|A. E. 


Bailey 
iF. C. Ruch 


>. A. Saling 


|A. F. Droll 
W. Garst 


J. A. Kovar 


G. H. Geerdes 
F. L. Pearson 
A. H. Evans 


C. C. Abercrombie 


|Howard Haines 


|Harry Day 


D. J. Goniea 


lJ. BE. 
H. G. 


Hegstrom 


| 
Hettwer 

| 

| 

\F. E. Eberhart 

|W. L. Ferguson 


iD. B. Oliver 


| 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








Strate & Town | 


Present NAME AND 
Transit NuMBER 


Former Name 





uri 
Russellville 


Nebraska 
Lodgepole 


New Jersey 
Newark 


New York 
Buffalo 


Schenectady 


North Dakota 
Drayton 


New England 


Williston 


Ohio 


Lebanon 


New Bremen 


Oklahoma 
Blackwell 


Goltry 
Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Mahanoy City 


Morrisville 
New Bethlehem 


Williamstown 


South Rakota 


Garretson 


Texas 
Fort Worth 


Snyder 


Washington 
Oak Harbor 


West Virgi 
Oak Hill 


Wisconsin 
Bloomer 


Cumberland 


| 


‘Community Bank of 
Russellville 80-1199 


First State Bank 76-784 


| West Side Trust Co. 55-16 


Marine Trust Co. 
! 


‘ 
*Drayton State Bank 
77-973 


Citizens State Bank of New 
England 





*First & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank 77-1077 (New 


charter issued Oct. 2) 
| 


| 

|\*Lebanon-Citizens National 
Bank 56-570 

*First National Bank in 
New Bremen 56-672 


} 
*First National Bank in 
Blackwell 86-153 (New 
charter issued Oct. 9) 
*First State Bank 86-706 
Bank of Erie 60-78 
American Bank 60-335 


*Morrisville Bank 60-1543 


*New Bethlehem Bank 
60-963 


*Williamstown Bank 60-1395 


*First National Bank in 
Garretson 78-212 


rma ort Worth National Bank 


7-5 


*Snyder National Bank 
88-366 (New charter 
issued Sept. 27) 


Everett Trust & Savings 
Bank (Island County 
Branch) 98-280 


*Merchants & Miners Na- 
tional Bank 69-303 


Peoples State Bank 79-757 


*Northwestern State Bank 
79-333 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Morris Plan Industrial Bank! 
50-96 


79-497 


| 
| 


| 











T 
| 
. 


Russellville Exchange Bank 


Farmers State Bank, Sunol, 
with First State Bank, 
Lodgepole 


Peoples National Bank with 
West Side Trust Co. 


| 


Marine Trust Co 


Morris Plan Co. 


| 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Niobe. 


\Citizens State Bank, Belfield 


j\Commercial State Bank 
| 


|Lebanon-Citizens National 
| Bank & Trust Co. 
|First National Bank 


First National Bank 


= State Bank, Carrier 
|Bank of Erie Trust Co. 


| American Banking Trust Co. 


| Morrisville Trust Co. 


|Ne w Bethlehem Trust Co. 
| 


Miners & Merchants Bank 
| and Williams Valley Bank 


First National Bank, 
Sherman 


Stockyards National Bank 


|The Snyder National Bank 


| 

Everett Trust & Savings 
Bank, Coupeville (Branch 
of Everett) moved to Oak 
Harbor and merged with 
Oak Harbor State Bank 
and operated as branch at 
Oak Harbor 





| First National Bank 

| 

| 

| 

|Bank of Bloomer with 
Peoples State Bank 


|\State Bank of Cumberland 
| 


First National Bank, Dale, 
Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont and Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, 
_Hortonville_ 


Bank of Snyder, Snyder with 





How CHANGED 
Succeeded 
Aug. 1 


| Merger 
| Eff. Aug. 13 


|Merged Aug. 13 
and operated as} 
Peoples Branch! 


| 
| 


operated as a 
branch Rep. 
Aug. 24 

Title 


| Moved and 
* changed title 
Oct. 4 


| Moved and 
changed title 
Oct. 1 } 
|Succeeds | 





| 
| 


| Title 
Eff. Oct. 1 
lmaneseds 


Eff. Oct. 24 


Succeeds 


Moved Sept. 10 


Reorganization 
Eff. Aug. 16 
Succeeded 
May 21 
Succeeds Sept. 28 


Surrendered trust 
powers and 
changed title 
Oct. 1 

Merger 
Eff. Oct. 11 


Moved and 
changed title 
Oct. 30. Also 
took over 
assets of First 
National Bank, 
Garretson, 
conservator 


bank 
Absorbed Oct. 15 








Succeeds 


Moved, merged 
and operated 
as branch 
Rep. Oct. 1 


Assets purchased 
and liabilities 
assumed Oct. 1 


Consolidation 
Eff. Aug. 14 
Approved assets 

purchased and 

deposit liabili- 

ties assumed 

Rep. Oct. 26 
Merger 

Eff. July 24 





| Pref erred | 
5,000 


f } a 
\SurpLus & 


CapiraL PrRorits 


PRESIDENT 


$ 3,0001G. H. Wyss 
Surplus 


| 
$ 15,000 
em ; 


5,0000. J. Melton 


Common | Surplus 
000; * 


20, 
Preferred 


| 
1,075,000 223,420,R. E. Mayham 
Surplus, 


|Profits and 


Merged and aa 


( ‘apital 
Notes 


J. A. Cunningham 


Common 
28,000) 
Preferred | 


25,000) . . 
Common | 

25,000) 
Preferred 


50,000) 
Common 


W. W. Grothaus 


R. E. Burks 


Preferred : 
450M. E. Lewis 
110,000, W. J. Flynn 

John Smith 


. 51,980G. W 

Common Surplus, 
25,000) Profits & 

Preferred | Reserves 
50,000 60,000 R. R. Anderson 


Balderston 


50,000) G. Walkinshaw 


25,000 
Common 


2,800 B. O. Wangsness 


Preferred 


| 
1,500,000 
Common 
1,000,000 
Preferred 

50,000 ....|M. A. Fuller 
Common 

50,000 
Preferred 


1,232,000 R. E. Harding 





Surplus 
38,630 
Reserves, 


19,940A. F. Zuehlke 


F. W. 


CasHIER 


Archie Stark 


A. C. Peterson 


F. W. Parisette, 
Secretary 


*. Cunningham 


Rabe 


W. W. Wilkins 


D. A. Lewis * 
E. M. Knoll 


Augustine Smith, 
Treasurer , 
Cc. M. Young, Tr. 


H. W. Nophsker 
J. W. Burkepile 


T. E. Wangsness 


{Elmer Renfro 


A. C. Alexander 


H. A. Steinberg 


rofits and 
| Reserves | 
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PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 





State & Town ForMER NAME 

















Wisconsin ; 
Prairie du Chien 





Peoples State Bank 79-865 














Prairie du Chien 


Shell Lake 


Prairie City Bank 79-236 











*Shell Lake State Bank 
79-947 


























Wyoming 
Rock Springs 





*First Security Bank 99-24 (First Security Bank, South 
Superior with First 
Security Bank, Rock 


Springs 














How CHANGED 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


CAPITAL 


~ | 7 
Surpius & 


Paogits PRESIDENT 


CASHIER 





Nov. 1 


Consolidation 
Eff. Oct. 4 























































































































NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


t+ Indicates Press Report 


1 National; 


1 State 





State & Town NaME OF Bank CapiraL SuRpius CoRRESPONDENT 
Illinois t*Madison Street National $200,000 $ 30,000 Wm. M. Druley, c/o Druley- 
Chicago Bank (4010 W. MadisonSt.) O’Brien Coal Co. 
Indiana 
Rochester tFarmers & Merchants Bk. 50,000 5,000 


7 Surplus 





Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 


ALABAMA 

Huntsville—W. R. 
61-74—-Sept. 28. 

Millport—Millport State Bank. 61-324— 
Oct. 20. 

Ozark—Ozark City Bank. 61- 140—Closed 
for liquidation. Rep. Oct. 1. 


ARKANSAS 


Hartford—*First National Bank. 81-639 
—Closed Oct. 8. Paid depositors in 
full. Deposits transferred to City Na- 
tional Bank, Ft. Smith. 

Malvern—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 81-132—-Conservator- 
ship terminated Oct. 15 and receiver 
appointed. 

— State Bank. 81-509— 
Sept. 

irk ines of Mulberry (Tellers Win- 
dow of Mulberry, Ark.) Discontinued 
Oct. 1. 


CALIFORNIA 


Glendale—*First National 
dale, conservator. bank. 
ceeded by First 
Glendale. 


COLORADO 


Denver—South Broadway National Bank 
conservator bank. 23-90—Conservator- 
Ship terminated Aug. 20 and bank 
succeeded by Union National Bank in 
Denver. 

Lamar—The Lamar National Bank, 
conservator bank. 82-87—Succeeded 
by Lamar National Bank 

Sugar City—*State Bank of Sugar City. 
82-152—Rep. Oct. 29. 


CONNECTICUT 


Rison Banking Co. 


Bank in Glen- 
90-679—Suc- 
National Bank at 





Bridgeport—City Industrial Bank. In 
process of liquidation. Rep. Aug. 6. 
Waterbury—*Central Industrial Bank. 


51-88—Being liquidated. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Rep. Nov. 5. 





Washington—Industrial Savings Bank, 
conservator bank. 15-9 Succeeded 
by Industrial Bank of Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Fort White—Fort White Bank. 63-331 
—Liquidated through High Springs 
Bank, High Springs. Rep. Sept. 10. 

GEORGIA 


Bainbridge—*Decatur County Bank. 64- 
182—Vol. liq. Oct. 29. 

Hillsboro—*Bank of Hillsboro. 64-770— 
Closed for liquidation Oct. 20. 

Jasper—*Pickens County Bank. 64-635— 
Oct. 12. 
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Quitman—Peoples-First National Bank, 
conservator bank. 64-186—Succeeded 
by Citizens National bank. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Sixty-Third & Halsted State 
Savings Bank. 2-266—In voluntary 


ee Aug. 20. Paying depositors 

in full. 

Oak Park—*Avenue Trust Co. 70-2056— 
In voluntary liquidation. Rep. Oct. 25. 

Ottawa—*First Trust Co. 70-242—In 
process of liquidation. Rep. Oct. 25. 

Shawneetown—National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, conservator bank. 70-666— 
Succeeded by First National Bank in 
Shawneetown Sept. 12. 

Simpson—*First State Bank. 70-1588— 
Liquidated through First National 
3ank in Golconda, Golconda, Aug. 27. 


INDIANA 


Bloomfield—Bloomfield Trust Co. 71- 
1023—In voluntary liquidation. Rep. 
Sept. 8. 

Lafayette—Tippecanoe Loan & Trust Co. 
71-103—Aug. 8 


IOWA 


Beaver—Farmers Savings Bank. 72-2049 
—Aug. 4. 

Dinsdale—Dinsdale Savings Bank, oper- 
ating under Senate File 111. 72-1289— 
Placed in receivership for ilquidation 
Aug. 

Dancombo—*The State Bank (Office of 
Fort Dodge, Ila.) Discontinued Nov. 1. 

Ferguson—Ferguson Savings Bank. 72- 
1743—Aug. 13. 

George—*Rock Rapids State Bank (Of- 
fice of Rock Rapids, Ia.) Discontinued 
Nov. 1. 

Moorland—Moorland Savings Bank, op- 
erating under Senate File 111. 72-1483 
—Placed in receivership for liquida- 
tion Aug. 20. 

Ogden—Farmers Security Bank. 72-1753 
—Voluntary liquidation June 16. 

Wellman—Security Savings Bank. 72- 
792—Suspended Aug. 27. 

Wellsburg—First State Bank. 72-1116— 
Placed in receivership Sept. 29. 

West Branch—Citizens Savings Bank, 
operating under Senate File 111. 72- 
856—Discontinued and deposit liability 
assumed by First State Bank (former- 
ly West Branch State Bank) at close 
of business Aug. 23. 


KANSAS 


Galena—Galena National Bank. 83-115 
—Placed in voluntary liquidation Sept. 
10. 

Hollenberg—Hollenberg State Bank. 83- 
875—In liquidation. Rep. Aug. 8. 

Oberlin—*Oberlin National Bank, con- 

servator bank. 83-356—Conservator- 

ship terminated Oct. 22 and deposits 





Cotton 


Glen Haven Bank, Glen Taken over $ 40,000 $ 19,000,James Fisher Emmanuel Rod 
Haven Aug. 31 
ay es a Te CE IG oo k05 on obo a vice eenule oes ann ocsceucdieeceeee dednannes 
Aug. 28 
Sarona State Bank, Sarona Moved and 25,000 2,000,R. L. Tarbox E. R. Miller 
changed title Surplus 












transferred 
tional Bank. 

Radium—Radium State Bank. 83-1102 
—In liquidation. Deposits handled 
——— First National Rank, Larned, 
ept. 6. 


to Decatur County Na- 





KENTUCKY 
Clinton—First Nationa! Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 73-24&—Succeeded by 


First National Bank in Clinton. 


T.OUISIANA 

Valley—*Commercial 
Trust Co., 
408. 


Bank & 
(Braich of Springhill) 84- 


MARYLAND 

3altimore—*Mercantile Savings Bank. 
7-100—In process of liquidation. Rep. 
Oct. 22. 

Deal Island--Deals Island Bank. 65-154 
—in receivership March 1934. 

Kennedyville—*Chestertown Bank of 


Maryland (Office of Chestertown). 
Pleasant Valley—Pleasant Valley Bank 

of Carroll Co. 65-266—In hands of 

Receiver for liquidation. Rep. Oct. 6. 


MICHIGAN 


Alanson—Citizens Bank (Private) 74- 
963—Voluntary liquidation Aug. 20. 
Paying all depositors 100%. 

Byron—State Bank of Byron, conser- 
+ aed bank. 74-586—Suspended Aug. 


Crystal Falls—Crystal Falls National 
Bank, conservator bank. 74-1054— 
Succeeded by First National Bank 
Oct. 

Crystal Falls—Iron County National 


3ank, conservator bank. 74-614—Suc- 
ceeded by First National Bank Qct. 1. 

Lake Odessa—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, conservator bank. 74-432—Suc- 
ceeded by Union Bank. 

Lake Odessa—Lake Odessa State Sav- 
ings Bank, conservator bank. 74-431 
—Succeeded by Union Bank. 

Mackinac Island—*Mackinac Island State 
Bank, conservator bank. 74-1158. In 
receivership Oct. 30. 

Manistique—*First National Bank in 
Manistique, conservator bank. 74-280 
—Succeeded by First National Bank 
at Manistique. 

McBrides-—*Neff State Bank, conservator 


bank. 74-731—Receiver appointed Oct. 
9. 

Saranac—Saranac State Bnk, conser- 
vator bank. 74-473—In receivership 


Sept. 25. 

South Rockwood—*Bank of South Rock- 
wood. 74-842—Voluntary liquidation. 
Rep. Nov. 3. 


MINNESOTA 


Faribault—Citizens National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 75-52—Receiver ap- 
pointed Aug. 14. 

Foley—First National Bank, conserva- 
tor bank. 75-437—-Went into receiver- 
ship Sept. 20. 

Rothsay—Farmers State Bank. 75-1228 
—-Discontinued taking deposits Aug 
15. In process of voluntary liquidation. 


MONTANA 
Lima—*First National Bank. 93-498. 


MISSOURI 


Greenfield—R. S. Jacobs Banking Co. 
80-432—Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Aug. 2 

Harviell- Banke ‘of Harviell. 80-1439— 
Entered voluntary liquidation Mar. 21, 
1933. 
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Lolleal 


Kingston—Caldwell County Trust Co. 
80-1051—Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Aug. 13. 

Laclede—Benson Banking Co. 80-601— 
Closed by order of Board of Directors 
Aug 

Maplewood—Bank of 
Trust Co. 80-1086—60% of deposit 
liabilities assumed by Maplewood 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Marston—Bank of Marston. 80-1090— 
Taken over by Bank of New Madrid 
(new) Madrid, Mo. Aug. 29. 

Mirabile—Farmers'¥ Bank. 80-1529—In 
liquidation Aug. 8. 

New London—State Bank of New Lon- 
don. on 526—Closed for liquidation 
Aug. 


NEBRASKA 


Archer—Citizens State Bank. 
Sept. 20. 

Battde Creek—Farmers Bank. 176-1244 
—Sept. 24 

Chapman—Chapman State Bank. _ 76- 
681—Taken over by Dept. of Banking 


Sept. 17. 
Chappell—Chappell State Banke 76-948 
1. In hands of Dept. of Bank- 


—Oct. 
76-408— 
Dakota City—*Bank of Dakota City. 76- 
698—Vol. liq. Oct. 10. 
Dunbar—Farmers Bank. 76-618—Sept. 6. 
Farnam—State Bank of Farnam. 76- 
463—Deposit liability assumed by 
First State Bank, Gothenburg, Sept. 1 
Howe—Bank of Howe. 76-758—Aug. 30. 
Huntley—State Bank of Huntley. 76- 
760—Voluntarily liquidated. Paying 
its deposits in full through the Harlan 
County Bank. Alma, August 11, 1934. 
Malmo—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 76- 
793—Discontinued Aug. 10, 1934. Part 
of assets and deposit liability taken 
over by Security Home Bank. 
Ogalla—Farmers State Bank. 76-1251 
76- 


—Sept. 6. 

Patmer—Leep Valley State Bank. 
534—-Voluntary liquidation Aug. 27. 
Rulo—Bank of Rulo. 76-860—Voluntary 

liquidation July 16. 

Scribner—First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 76-290—Succeeded by 
First National Bank in Scribner. 

Uehling—Farmers State Bank. 76-613 
—Voluntary liquidation Sept. 1. 

Wymore —*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 76-102—Succeeded by 
Wymore National Bank. 


Maplewood & 


76-642— 


ing. 
Chester—Chester State Bank. 
Sept. 11. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield—Watsessing Bank. 55-206— 
Filed certificate of surrender on Sept. 
12 and is now operated as a branch 
of Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co. 

Englewood—Englewood Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co. 55-248—In liquidation 
Mar. 1. Rep. Aug. 15. 

Fort Lee—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 55- 393—Conservator- 
ship terminated Oct. 23 and bank 
succeeded by First National Bank in 
Fort Lee. 

Pleasantville—*First National Bank, 
conservator bank. 55-429—Succeeded 
by Mainland National Bank, Oct. 22. 


NEW YORK 


East Rochester—*First National Bank, 
conservator bank. 50-915—Conserva- 
torship terminated and receiver ap- 
pointed Oct. 10. ' 

Phelps—Phelps National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 50-821—Succeeded by 
National Bank of Phelps Sept. 24. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Battleboro—Planters Bank. 66-522— 
Voluntary liquidation. Rep. Aug. 13. 

Charlotte—Independence Trust Co.. con- 
servator bank. 66-23—Trust deposits 
closed out Aug. 31. 

Gastonia—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 66-127—Succeeded by 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Greensboro—*Guilford Guaranteed De- 
pository, Inc. 66-885—Vol. liq. in 
August 1934. 

Norwood—*Bank of Norwood. 
Liquidating. Rep. Oct. 22. 

Pinnacle—Bank of Pinnacle. 66-646— 
Voluntary liquidation. May 15. 

*Durham Industrial Bank 
(Branch of Durham) Rep. Oct. 23. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Donnybrook—First National Bank. 77- 
1070—Voluntary liquidation Aug. 1. 
New England—First National Shank. 
77-495—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 1. 


66-408— 


Deposit liabilities assumed by Citizens 
State Bank of New England (formerly 
Citizens State Bank, Belfield) 


OHIO 


Barnesville—*Citizens Savings Bank Co., 
conservator bank. 56-509—Closed for 
liquidation Sept. 29. 

Bethesda—First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 56-720—Placed in re- 
ceivership Sept. 21 and replaced by 
Goshen National Bank. 

Canton—Canton Morris Plan Bank. 56- 
1342—-In process of liquidation. Not 
taking new business. Rep. Sept. 24. 

Cedarville—*Farmers & Traders Bank 
(Office of Jamestown) 56-1376—Dis- 
continued. Rep. Oct. 30. 

Cleveland—Bank of Cleveland. 6-83- 
Closed Aug. 18. To expedite reopen- 
ing. 

Cleveland—*Lorain Street Savings & 
Trust Co., conservator bank. 6-62— 
Taken in possession of State Banking 
Dept. Oct. 22 to expedite reopening. 

Cleveland—North American Trust Co. 
6-85—In liquidation to facilitate re- 
opening. Aug. 8. Reorganized as North 
American Bank Co. 

Hamler—*Hamler State Bank, conserva- 
tor bank. 56-978—Taken in possession 
of State Banking Dept., Oct. 8 to ex- 
pedite reopening. , 

Hebron—*Licking County Bank (Branch 
of Newark) 56-1378 — Consolidated 
with Head Office. 

Holgate—*Farmers State Bank, conserv- 
— bank. 56-1272—-In liquidation 

et. 1. 

Malinta—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
conservator bank. 56-1034—In liqui- 
dation Aug. 1. 

Massillon—*State Bank of Massillon, 
conservator bank. 56-215—Taken in 
possession of State Banking Dept. Oct. 
6, 1934 to expedite reopening. 

Minerva—*Minerva Banking Co., 
servator bank. 56-1255—Closed 
liquidation Sept. 29. 

New Bremen—*First City Bank (Pri- 
vate), conservator bank. 56-671—In 
liquidation Oct. 31. 

Sharonville—*Sharonville Bank, conserv- 
ator bank, 56-1150—Taken in pos- 
session of State Banking Dept. Oct. 19 
to expedite reopening. 

Silverton—*Silverton Bank, conservator 
bank. 56-1353—Conservatorship term- 
inated and in temporary and technical 
liquidation to expedite reorganization 
plans. Will probably resume normal 
operations in November. 

West Milton—First National Bank, 
conservator bank. 56-718—Placed in 
receivership Sept. 21 and replaced by 
Citizens National Bank in West 
Milton. 

Woodville—*State Savings Bank, con- 
servator bank. 56-804—Taken in pos- 
session of State Banking Dept. Oct. 11 
to expedite reopening. 


con- 
for 


OKLAHOMA 


Goltry—*First National Bank. 86-1116— 
Vol. Liq. Oct. 4. Absorbed by First 
State Bank, Carrier, Okla., now moved 
to Goltry. Okla. 

Nowata—*Commercial Bank. 86-137— 
Vol. Liq. Oct. 6. Will retire from 
banking business before Jan. 1, 1935. 

Pleasant Valley—*First State Bank. 86- 
929—Vol. Liq. Paid off depositors 
Oct. 23. 

tosedale—*American State Bank. 86- 
874—Vol. Liq. Paid depositors through 
Byars State Bank, Byars, Oct. 29. 


OREGON 


Condon—First National Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 96-113—Conservatorship 
terminated Aug. 4 and bank succeeded 
by First National Bank in Condon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bedford—*Farmers National Bank & 
Trust Co., conservator bank. 60-1485— 
Conservatorship terminated and re- 
ceiver appointed Oct. 27. 

Bedford—*First National Bank & Trust 
Co., conservator bank. Succeeded by 
First National Bank in Bedford. 
3raddock—*Braddock Trust Co. 60-270 
—409, of deposits assumed by new 
bank under title of “Braddock Bank” 
which bank immediately sold assets 
to First National Bank, Braddock. 
Other assets placed in hands of 3 
trustees for liquidation. Rep. Oct. 10. 
sridgeville—First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 60-930—Succeeded by 
Bridgeville National Bank. 

Hamburg—First National Bank & 
Trust Co., conservator bank. 60-895—- 
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Seseseaes by National Bank of Ham- 

urg. 

Oil City—The Oil City National Bank, 
conservator bank. Succeeded by (new) 
Oil City National Bank. 

Patton—First National Bank, conserva- 
tor bank. 60-771—Succeeded by First 
National Bank at Patton. 

Pittsburgh—National Bank of America 
at Pittsburgh, conservator bank. 8-67 
—Conservatorship terminated Sept. 2 
and bank succeeded by National Bank 
of America in Pittsburgh Sept. 27. 

Pottsville—Merchants National Bank, 
conservator bank. 60-252—Succeeded 
by City National Bank. 

Reading—*Farmers National Bank & 
,Trust Co., conservator bank. 60-35— 
*Assets liquidated and bank succeeded 
by Union National Bank of Reading, 
Oct. 8. 

Reading—*Penn National Bank & Trust 
Co., conservator bank. Succeeded by 
— National Bank of Reading, Oct. 


entinienlaite National Bank & 
Trust Co., conservator bank. Suc- 
ceeded by Union National Bank of 

Reading, Oct. 8. 

Shenandoah—*Citizens National Bank, 
conservator bank. 60-228—Succeeded 
by Union National Bank Oct. 23. 

Shenandoah—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 60-225—Succeeded by 
Union National Bank Oct. 23. 

Spartanburg—Grange National Bank, 
conservator bank. 60-1347—Acceptable 
assets purchased by National Bank of 
Union City, Union City, Sept. 4, 1934. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Blackville—Bank of Blackville. 
Voluntary liquidation Aug. 8 

Fort Mill—Savings Bank of 
67-208—Aug. 10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Garretson—* First 


67-229 
Fort Mill. 


National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 78-212—succeeded by 
First National Bank in Garretson, 
formerly First National Bank, Sher- 
man, Oct. 30. 

Pierre—First National Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 78-52—Succeeded by First 
National Bank in Pierre. 


TEXAS 


Brazos—Brazos State Bank. 88-1557—In 
liquidation. Rep. Aug. 23. 

Brownwood—Citizens National Bank in 
Brownwood, conservator bank. 88-155 
—Conservatorship terminated Sept. 29 
and bank succeeded by Citizens Na- 
tional Bank at Brownwood. 

Crawford—Farmers State Bank. 88- 
1525—Voluntary liquidation Apr. 25. 

Fentress—Fentress State Bank. 88-1710 
—Closed for voluntary liquidation 
Aug. 18. 

a State Bank. 88-1976— 
Liquidating assets through First Na- 
tional Bank, Childress, July 21. 

Mauriceville—Boys Savings Bank (Pri- 
vate) 88-2035—Out of business. Rep. 
Aug. 31. 

San Antonio—D. Sullivan & Co. (Pri- 
vate) 30-5—Discontinued prior to 
June 16, 1934. Rep. Aug. 

White Deer—First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 88-1934—Succeeded by 
Farmers National Bank Sept. 29. 


UTAH 
Eureka—Eureka Banking Co. 
nom. Utah) Discontinued. 


Bank of 
assumed 


(Office of 
Rep. Aug. 


28. 
Monticello—State 

97-123—Liability 

National Bank, Moab, Sept. 1. 


San Juan. 
by First 


WASHINGTON 

Hartline—*Hartline State Bank. 
—Vol. Liq. Oct. 6. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Welisburg—*Wellsburg National Bank 
conservator bank. 69-117—Succeeded 
by Wellsburg National Bank Oct. 26. 


WISCONSIN 


Porterfield—*Farmers & Traders Bank. 
79-981—-Suspended Oct. 11. 


98-254 


An outsider could come into your 
town and find a number of good 
bankable loans that you do not have 
in your bank. Why don’t you find 
them yourself? 





No Lost Time In Buy 


The purchasing officer of the Lincoln National 
Bank and Trust Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, wastes no time in determining the 
supply needs of his bank when a salesman calls. 


AY, George, did you buy some 
new deposit tickets the other 
day ?’’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t buy any, but | 
rather think that John did. I saw 
him talking with a salesman.’’ 

‘*Where is John?’’ 

‘**T think he went over to the court 
house.’’ 

**Gosh, that means he'll be gone 
all morning. I don’t know whether 
we've got any deposit tickets ordered 
or not. It seems to me that John 
would have said something if he or- 
dered them.’’ 

“Oh well, I guess I'll let you 
have an order. I know we’re going 
to need tickets pretty soon.”’ 


* * * 


Such a conversation and such a 
situation never develops in the Lin- 
coln National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana. All 
purchases are made by one man, 
Oscar H. Bushing, cashier. No one 
else is allowed to give an order. But 
even if Mr. Bushing were away on a 
vacation, and some supplies were 
needed, there still would be no con- 
fusion, for the bank uses its own 
order form and if someone else 
started to write an order, they would 
at once be warned that an order had 
already been placed, for they would 
find a carbon copy of it on file. 

Furthermore, they would be 
warned again when they referred to 
the perpetual inventory of the bank’s 
purchases. This is a record of all 
orders, together with the name of 
the vendors, price paid, date pur- 
chased, quantity, and so on. 

In addition to this, a ecard that 
stands just opposite in the file, and 
which is seen at the same time as the 
one on which the orders are recorded, 
shows the disbursements made from 
day to day. As the disbursements 
are entered, the remaining quantity 
left on the shelves of the bank’s 
stock room is recorded. 
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These inventory records are kept 
by the bank’s telephone operator, 
who has time between telephone calls 
to do the work. The supplies must be 
requisitioned from the chief aecount- 
ant. 

After the requisition is filled, it is 
sent to the telephone operator, who 
inakes the necessary records on the 
inventory ecard. 

In banks where such records a 


10 Purchasing Rules 


1 One 


chases. 


man makes all pur- 


2 All orders are made on the 
bank’s own order form. 


3 A carbon of the order is kept 
on file. 


4 Two cards are used as a per- 
petual inventory, the first one 
recording all orders, with selling 
firm, price, date purchased, quan- 
tity, and so on. 


5 A second card records the 
daily requisitions of the item and 
the exact quantity on hand. 


6 The inventory records are 
kept by the telephone operator, 
requisition slips being sent to her 
by the chief accountant after they 


have been filled. 


7 Inventory cards are indexed 
to correspond to the stockroom 
aisle, section and shelf where the 
item is stored. 


8 Orders are not placed on the 
basis of price alone. 


9 A colored tab on the card 
warns when new purchases should 
be made. 


10 Specially printed forms are 
usually ordered in 12-month 
quantities. 


RAND M¢ONALLY 


ing 


not kept, there is frequently confu- 
sion as to what orders have been 
placed and what the needs of the 
bank are at any special date. Very 
often, too, if a bank does not use its 
own purehasing order blanks, con- 
fusion arises from the misplacemeni 
of the earbon of the vendors’ orders. 


The stockroom of the Lincoln 
National Bank and Trust Co. is 
equipped with steel shelves, arranged 
in aisles. Each aisle is lettered, each 
section numbered, and each shelf 
numbered. The inventory ecards 
serve as an index to the location of 
all items. 

This bank has a policy of purchas- 
ing the best quality of goods, with 
prices taken into consideration. It 
has discovered an interesting fact 
that saves some money. It does not 
need to buy any paper clips. Enough 
of these are received on deposits and 
in out-of-town cash letters to supply 
the bank with all of the paper clips 
it needs. These are saved. when they 
are taken off the incoming packages 
and are distributed as needed. 


Rubber bands are purchased for 
only three months at a time, due to 
the deterioration in the rubber. 
(heck books have been purchased on 
three year contracts. The codes will 
probably change this method of sell- 
ing, but in previous years, the con- 
tract has been let for 36 months 
ahead, with the privilege of order- 
ing shipments whenever needed. The 
check books were paid for as they 
were received. 

A little strip of green celluloid is 
used on the inventory cards to warn 
of the approaching need for purchas- 
ing. This slip is moved along, ac- 
cording to the diminishing supply, 
and 45 days before a new supply will 
be needed, the cashier is warned that 
a purchase must be negotiated. 

The forms printed especially for 
the bank are numbered according to 
the location of the form on the shelf 
in the stock room. This saves a great 
deal of time both in filing the new 
stock .and in filling requisitions 
Forms are usually printed in quanti- 
ties to serve the needs of the bank 
for 12 months. 
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SUCCESSFUL BANKS 


24. of the 35 banks in the 


United States that have been operating 125 years or more 
advertise in Rand M£Nally Bankers Directory and have 
done so for the past 20 years. Both of the 2 institutions 
that are over 150 years old are Blue Book advertisers. 
The 24 advertising institutions have an average of 
$103,421,000 resources as compared to only $3,576,000 


average resources for the 11 non-advertisers! 


These institutions did not use the Blue Book to 
become successful. They advertised in it and continue to 


advertise in it because they are the successful type of 


bank. 


If your bank fills these requirements and does not 
carry a representative listing now, have a talk with the 
Blue Book representative in charge of your territory. 
He is in daily touch with the field and can help you 


realize the most from your territorial opportunities. 
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AMERICA’S STANDARD FINANCIAL REFERENCE 





REMEMBI 


» It is the name of the surety company that stands 
first in volume of Fidelity and Surety business 
written in this country. 


» It is the name of a surety company that has been 
in business 44 years. 


» It is the name of a surety company of unquestioned 
financial strength. 


» It is the name of a surety company that has never 
failed to meet its obligations when due. 


» It is the name of a surety company that has main- 
tained an unvarying record for promptness in the 


settlement of claims. 


FIDELITY AND Deprosir CompANy 
OF MARYLAND 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 








